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PREFATORY STATEMENT. 


The organization of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was completed during a series of meetings held in 1913 at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 21-24, inclusive. This was the third national 
conference on vocational guidance^ previous meetings having been 
held at Boston in 1910 and New York City in 1912, At the latter 
meeting the conference authorized the selection of a committee to 
arrange for a convention in 1913 and to presentplans for a permanent 
organization should such a procedure seem advisable after due con- 
sideration of the opportunities for sendee presented by present-day 

* conditions. . . 

In accordance with this authorization, the National Vocational 
Guidance -Association was duly organized at Grand Rapids by the 

* acceptance of the report of the organization committee, the adoption 
of a constitution, and the election of officers. 

This bulletin contains the formal papers. presented at the con- 
ference. . * * s 

In addition to these papers, mention should be made of a Round 
Table Question Box” 2 and of a remarkable session devoted to a 
series of demonstrations of the Grand Rapids plan of vocational 

* guidance conducted in the Central High School and the Junior High 
School in Grand Rapids, 'the demonstrations being carried out largely 
by the pupils themselves.* The questions presented and discussed aC 
the round table showed more clearly than did the deliberations of 

K any other session the need for such an organization as the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Perhaps the formation of a new society such as this, when so- 
cieties are multiplying so rapidly, demands a word of explanation, 
if not of defense. ’ 4 

The new association was organized only when u careful study of 
the situation had disclosed the fact that no existing organization 
was in a position to do ther worked which the association proposes 
to address itself; & work, furtherm’ore, which, should be undertaken 
immediately. There is no doubt that a widespread demand exists 

* 1 By Prof. Prank M. Leavitt, University of Chicago. 

* 1 See Appendix A, p. S3. * w „ 

* See AppeAlx 6, p. Si. * 
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for a more rational and humane guidance of the youth of the land 
j toward and in vocational life, yet even a superficial study of the 

movement reveals the fact that divergent, if not conflicting, opinions 
are held as to the duties of public-school authorities to give advice 
to their pupils, or to exercise vocational supervision over the children 
who become wage earners at an early age. It is also clear that, as ' 
the result of several excellent but nevertheless partial investigations, 
a mass of information has been collected which must be*more care- 
fully collated before wholly trustworthy conclusions can be drawn. 

. Particularly important is the fact that the demand for guidance 
• seems, to come from three rather distinct sources. There is the eco- 
nomic demand, made in recognition of the fact that our industrial 
system needs a .better or more efficiently chosen body of employees. 

This is closely allied to the phase of scientific management which 
shows the need of more scientific methods of selecting workmen. 

■ Then there is the educational demand that our schools enlarge their 
functions to include not only preparation for vocational life, but also 
v a specific plan of vocational guidance, even to the extent of finding 
employment for children about to leave school, especially for those 
who must do so at an early age to become wage earners. But it is 
not alone for the future industrial workers that teachers are de- 
manding vocational guidance. Recently there has been a severe 
self-examination by the schools, and educators are coming to feel 
that even in the high schools and colleges courses of study are too ’ 
often adopted at the dictation of tradition and too seldom with a 
clearly defined purpose. It is therefore quite as truly for the benefit 
of those more advanced students whose education is frequently mis- 
directed, inappropriate, and -unapplied, tidy; he schools propose to 
exercise some form of vocational guidance. ^ 

Finally, there is the 1 social demand for the guidance of youth 
particularly those destined for early employment, for the vety pres- 
ervation of society itself. Such a demand recognizes the difference 
between the finding of employees for positions and the finding of suit- 
able employment for would-be workers. It recognizes the need of 
important modifications in school methods and organization, and also 
the necessity for larger measure of social control of the conditions % 
of labor in child-employing industries. 

It was in recognition of the threefold nature of this demand,' eco- 
nomic, educational, and social, that the organization of the new asso- 
ciation was recommended. .'It was felt that it could help materially 
' m coordinating the results, if not the efforts, of chambers of coin- - 
v meroe and employers’ associations, of educational systems, and of 
? hanta ble.or philanthropic societies in the important project of se- 
&7 “ or ® ^equate vocational guidance and supervision of the 

youth of the land. 
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PBEFATOBY STATEMENT. 7* 

The possibility of securing the same results through subcommittees 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education ^ j 
and of the committee on vocational education oft the National Edu- 
cation Association was thoroughly discussed. It is believed, however, 
that more immediate and certain progress can be made by a relatively 
large association of individuals interested especially in the problems 
of vocational guidance than by small committees of. organizations as l 

strong even as the two societies named. Conferences with representa- 
tives of these societies 'revealed the fact that both had as many spe- 
cific problems under consideration as could well be studied, for some ; 
years to come. The National Vocational Guidance Association hopes j 

to cooperate with these and, with other strong organizations. It is i 

planning to meet in 1914 with the National Society for the Promo- \ 
tiori of Industrial Education, as it did in 1913, and it is assured of a 
continuation of the helpful sendees which that society rendered the 
new association at its organization meeting. 

With a clear definition of its field of effort the National Voca- j 

tional Guidance Association enters upon its work and' invite^ the jj 

membership of all who can help it or be helped by it. In the words 
of the constitution : 

The objects of this association shall be to promote intercourse between those 
who are interested in vocational guidance; to give n stronger and more general 
impulse and more systematic direction to the study and practice of vocational 
guidance; to establish a exterior centers for the distribution of information 
concerning the study and practice of vocational guidance ; and to cooperate with \ 

tBfe public schools and other agencies in the furtherance of these objects. | 

The organization committee follows: Chairman, Frank^M. 

Leavitt, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.j^ecretarv, M. Edith - 
Campbell, director Schmidlapp Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer,, ! 
James S. Hiatt, secretary public education association, Philadelphia, • | 

Pa.; Meyer Bloomfield, director vocation bureau, Boston, Mass.; i 
Alice P. Barrows, director vocational educational survey, New 
.York, N. Y. , * 

The officers* elected at Grand Rapids for the year 1914 are: Presi- 
dent, Frank M. Leavitt, Chicago, 111.; vice president, Alice P. 
Barrows, Ne,w York, N. Y. ; secretary, Jesse B. Davis^Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; treasurer, James S. Hiatt, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive 
council: Meyer Bloomfield, Boston, Mass.; M. Edith Campbell, Cin- ! 
cinnati, Ohio; George Platt Knox, St. Louis, Mo. ; 0. W. Burroughs, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; E. M. Robinson, New York, N. Y. *-v 
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I. THE LARGER SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND EDUCATIONAL 
BEARINGS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


A— VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND CHILD LABOR. 

Owen K. I^ovejoy, 

t General Secretary , National Child-Labor Committee, New York. 

The present awakening toward practical education has been stimu- 
lated from the industrial rather than from the educational side. 
This fact is both promising and disquieting. 

In so far as society is coming 1 0 realize that the whole problem of 
feeding, clothing, and housing the race is a problem of social interest, 
we may welcome every tendency io make labor significant and pur- 
poseful. We have too long divided labor into mental an4 manual, 
assuming that although both were necessary to society, they were not 
both necessary to the same individual. The result has been to mealt 
those forms of work in which mental activities were most neces- 
sary — which demand initiative, originality, creative and organizing 
genius — and to leave to the less fortunate members of society the 
physical forms of work called “manual” labor. The effect of such 
a division is fatal to the progress of those who engage in the mauual 
forms' and fatal jto the society oi which they are' a part. It has 
served for centuries to keep a large percentage of people just above 
the plane of bare subsistence-in reward -for the hardest kind of labor. 
. Fiirthermqre, much of such work has been* poorly done. With no 
incentive to higher positions; wittfno release from a long daily grind 
upon forms of &ork that are crude and monotonous; with quantity 
rather than quality the measure of usefulness; with a decreasing 
wage accompanying advancing age ; it is not strange that the indus- 
trial life of thousands of workersTs bnrren of inspiration or hope. 
Nor is it surprising {hat ’the products of such labor have been the 
least satisfactory of any, whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
employer, or from the wider considerations of social wealth. * 
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^ Over 60 years ago Lord Macaulay declared on the floor of the 
.British Parliament in reference to the employment of children: 

Intense labor, beginning too early In life, continued too long every day 
stunting the growth of the mlnd\ leaving no time for healthful exercise, na 
! for tatelleetual culture, must Impair all. those high qualities that hnve 

made our country great Tour overworked boys will become a feeble and igno- 
ble race of men, the parents of a more feeble progeny ; nor will It be long before 
the deterioration of the laborer will Injuriously Affect those very Interests to 
which his physical and moral Interests have been sacrificed. If ever we hire 
forced to yield the- foremost place among commercial nations, we shall yield 
1 It to some peopl# preeminently vigorous la body and in mind. 

: We have in this country already btjgun to reap the harvest of con- 

Sdgmng a certain part of our family to tasks of meaningless, manual 
drudgery, and naturally enough we do not like the harvest. Let us 
not be misled by the fact that the prophecy in Lord Macaulay’s in- 
dictment has not come true. W6 are gratified that we are not “ forced 
to yield the foremost place among commercial nations.” .This is not, 
however, because of our intelligent organization of labor. It is simply 
because thert is no such yither race as Macaulay described — “some 
people preeminently vigorous in body and jn mind.” 

* That many other nations have apparently resigned themselves to the 
fate of such commercial prosperity as they may grind out of their 
underpaid and overworked children has been amply demonstrated in 
the international response to the recent proposal in the United Stated^ 
tariff bill to exclude the products of child la£>or from our poruT 
m The ■ National Child Labor Committed_pro posed this amendment to 
the tariff bill, not with any expectation of its enactment, but for 
the double purpose of calling the attention of our sister nations to 
the awakening conscience of American citizens against exploitation 
of young children for the convenience of the purchasing public and 
with the further object of forcing into the- spotlight of universal 
condemnation those few of our Commonwealths that still persist in 
exploiting the labor of children of 12 or 10 or even less years. Both 
purposes have been achieved. The European press has called us 
hypocrites for proposing an international 14-year age limit while 
certain of our own States permit children to work at 12; and both 
the European and the Asiatic press have resented the proposed action 
of the United States as a menace ..to their commercial intercourse 
with us. , ' 

The matter is mentioned here because it throws into definite per- 
spective the generally accepted policy of forcing, or at least permit- 
tang, a certain portion of every community to become the so-called 
unskilled workers,” glad to take any kind of job for any kind of 
wag®. M the past our ow* people have been inclined to uphold such 
a system because they thought, there was economy in low wages; 
but we are atrr&enihg to learn the syststo is one of extravagance 
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instead of economy, and naturally our captains of industry, our 
leaders in manufacturing enterprises, are among the first to see the 
error and are clamoring for efficient workers. 

It is ft commonplace to hew that positions requiring brains can not 
be filled; that important departments of large manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises suffer because there are none among the work- 
ers who can advance to positions of responsibility requiring initiative 
and mental resourcefulness* Therefore business is calling on the 
schools to turn out a better product and to supply the demands of our 
enterprising industrial age. 

The employers have a very definite program. They know what 
the v want and are going after it. Let us not delude ourselves by 
thinking they are actuated by philanthropy. It is simply good busi- 
ness. They want a crop of fresh, young labor furnished them every 
year that can make fewer mistakes and more profits. 

This is extremely gratifying, if educators will have the courage to 
take the helm. It indicates that economic self-interest is attempting 
to shake off the double burden society has long borne — the burden of 
using goods worth much less than they cost because poorly and in- 
efficiently made, and of supporting by charity those paid less than 
their work is worth because of their poverty, inefficiency, and conse- 
quent helplessness. But while employers are awake to the need of effi- . 
ciency, industry is* not. Industry still beckons to the inefficjfbnt, the 
immature, the unprepared. Low wages and casual employment are 
open switches that lie ahead on the ti*ack of the child Wjorer of to- 
day. Society is very far -from having reached a decision that un- 
skilled labor must be abolished. 'She occupations which, outside of- 
agriculture, absorb the output of our schools are barren of any ‘ele- 
ment to make them of present interest to the child or to offer any 
hope for the future. The report of the Massachusetts commission 
made this clear a few years ago. , A recent investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor shows that of a certain number of children 
under 16 years wh6 left school to work 90 per cent entered industries 
in which the wages of adults were $10 a week or less. A vocational 
survey in New York City soon to be published exhibits in one group 
101 boys between 14 and lfivears of age and an analysis of the work 
they are doing. For only uve of them isr there any opportunity to 
advance or improve; 96 are in deadend occupations. 

Business is now saying thartf we had the right kind, of school* 
all this would be changed; t}iftt child labor would become a blessing 
instead of an abifce fot children. We are constantly told that, if the 
schools had the right kind of curriculum and gave the right kind of 
training, every child yould have his natural capacity developed, and 
^ should speedily put an end to the aony of industrial misfits. 
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All this jimag life would flow, naturally from our schools into the 
great sea of industry. Everyone would fit his place. The boy or 
girl of 14 who now leaves our school from the/ eighth grade or the 

• fourth to enter on the endless quest for meaningless jobs would be 
succeeded by the boy or girl of 14 fitted to choose life’s work intelli- 

• gently and to enter upon it with efficiency. One educational expert 
has gone so far as to declare that with vocational schools established 
to meet the needs ot those not destined to business of professional 
careers, every pupil ought, as the result of his training, to be in a 
positron at 14 yedrs of age to make an intelligent choice of the occu- 
pation he desires to follow. 

In- accepting this challenge of the business World our educators 
have, in my judgment, assumed an unwarranted responsibility for 
this condition. Those who assert that only the inadequacy of our 
school curriculum and the improper development of the child’s mind 
stand in the way of a solution of this perennial tangle of industrial 
incompetence and inefficient job hunting, overlook two considerations 
of vital importance, one • industrial and the other psychological. 
The industrial consideration is simply the fact that for the boy or 
girl under 16 years of age there is no place in industry. I speak 
broadly, of oourse, for. there are exceptions; but in general it is clear 
that the tune spent in industry or in the pursuit of industry before 
reaching that age is a loss to industry itself and almost always a loss 
to the child. 

A study of the annual contribution of our city schbols to the 
business interests of the community will ahoy that a considerable 
percentage is thrown into the discard within the 5rst month; that 
another large percentage goes drifting from job to job, sometimes 
.advancing quite as frequently receding, the industries complaining 
that the children the -schools turn out are no good; and that the 
children lose courage, enthusiasm, and youthful idealism in the 
vanous meaningless jobs to which they are assigned. That many 
dnft into casual and thence into permanent idleness is to be expected. 

T e only wonder is that any ultimately rise to positions of efficiencv * 
»na responsibility. J 

The drilled trades have no place even for a beginner apprentice 
wider 16 years, and many allow no apprentices to qualify as journey- 
men under 19 or 20. This puts out of the field the choice occupa- 
tions, and leaves the majority of children to seek jobs as errand boys 
qehyary boys, messenger boys, cash girls, sweepers, cleaners, tene-’ 
meat homeworkers, street merchants, and the life. The Ibnildmg 
^ eS ’ i , the 8 ate ^> woodworking- industries; the printers’ 
trade; the oJf the plumber, gas fit&r, electrical worker, or glass 
wo.ter-^1 these are dosed to young children because they-- lack 
physical strength, or maturity of judgment. 
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Our schools are not fair to themselves, therefore^ in assuming that 
they or the child are wholly at fault. If the schools need a better 
curriculum, so does the industrialtestablishment. If the child needs 
a more definite and purposeful mind, much more does. industry. One 
of the most vital services vocational guidance can render is to analyze . 
our industries and train our youth to distinguish between a “voca- 
tion” and a 44 job.” It is futile to give special training to a child for 
the purpose of fastening him to a machine on which he shall do 
purely mechanical labor for life. Business says : w Here are the jobs; 
what kind of children have you to offer?” We must reverse the 
inquiry and say to business : u Here are our children ; what kind of 
industry have you to offer?” ^ 

Without professing to know much about the educational side of 
this problem* I am willing to admit all the criticisms our foremost 
educators launch against the present school curriculum and methods. 
Nothing can be more essential to the training of a child than a con- 
ception of his industrial obligations and opportunities; I should 
make this general Instead .of haring one specialized industrial 
expert to diagnose and prescribe for our public school children, 

I should like to have the entire curriculum shot through and through 
with the meaning, the history 7 the possibilities of vocation. A glance 
at the curriculum of any well-ordered school will discover that 
almost every subject is suceptible of an industrial or vocational inters 
pretatioiu Such as are devoid of this possibility are of doubtful 
value in the curriculum and should be dropped, unless someone can 
advance a valid defense for their retention. One of the most valu- 
able results of the modern tendency to vocationalize our schools will 
be that both the curriculum and the teaching staff will become so 
imbued with vocational inspiration that they will advance into the * 
realm where the child lives and speak to him in the language wherein 
he was born. , The* child thus finding himself at home in school will 
long to remain to the last possible moment, instead of, as at present,, 
tugging at the leash, eager to leave at the first possible moment. This 
will be a tremendous contribution to the elimination of the young 
child from our industries. * t ■ 

To turn to our other consideration, we maintain furthermore 
that no child of 14 years under any possible system of educational 
training is equipped to make an intelligent choice of the occupation 
he desires to pursue. Any attempt to fit boys and girls to become 
wage earners at 14 yeariB of age is based on the theory that society 
is bankrupt; that we need the product of their labor. But we are 
hot bankrupt ; the reserve wealth of our nation and of jthe world wits 
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most attractive and most promising. This has been true of our con- 
ventional schools for many years. The old style school is & vocational 
school to such' as plan or are destined by the plan of others for 
the professions. The child who ia to be a doctor, lawyer, clergyman, 
or teacher finds in the curriculum of the typical high school the 
very course essential to lay the foundation for his future profession. 
Evervyear he spends in the primary and secondary grades is directly 
contributing to preparation for his life occupation. But he does 
not have to decide<at 14 or 15 or 16 years of age which of these pro- 
^^feesions he will follow. The decision may be deferred until years 
Tun'fr^ii£j[i^opportunity for a survey of the field, until the beginnings 
of experience have helped him to make the choice intelligently. The 
tendency in this direction is increasing. To-day the young man who 
desires to enter one of these higher professions is required to make 
more preparation, to lay a broader foundation than his father or his 
grandfather. And if the physician desires to become a specialist, 
he is not even nermitted under the rules of the profession to take up 
his specialized study or practice uwtil he has laid its foundation in 
a study of the profession as a whole. 

The tendency of specialization is just the reverse in industry. For 
the professions we require a broad general curriculum on which the 
specialized profession shall be superimposed. For industry we as- 
sume it may be substituted. 

How can a child of 14 years know whether he is destined for the 
professions or the manual arts? How many of us in this movement 
chose our life’s occupation at 14 years or would have been capable of 
doing it under any form of training? I can not boast of my train- 
ing, but at 14 years I was planning to be a railroad brakeman. At 
15 I had determined to be a horse doctor. At 16 the current of my 
life was changed through the fortunate circumstance of having a 
brother so determined to go to college that he cooperated with my 
parents to get' the whole family there. It may have been a mistake, 
but it deferred the choice until after the adolescent period. At a 
meeting of prominent educators in New York last week I asked the 
85 men present how many had chosen their present occupation before 
they were 20. Only 2 had done so. 

The child destined for occupation , in what we call “ the industrial 
world ” has no such demand laid upon him. He is not required to 
lay a foundation in general culture; neither is he required to become 
familiar with the various branches of the occupation in which he 4s 
to engage. He is not expected to know how to make a shoe in order 
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tp .become a shoemaker, or to know how to fit and join in order, to 
bqcpme a carpenter, or . to know how to corral, segregate, and dispose 
of dirt in'’ Puerto become a street cleaner* Instead of superimposing 
his upon trsaAun^, jp seek substitute 
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specialization for general training. This no^ only belittles the in- 
dustry under consideration, but cribs, cabins, and confines those 
destined to engage in it. What is that ignoble thing about industry 
that makes it careless of its craftsmen? It should demand as thor- 
ough preparation as professional life, except in such forms of labor 
as are almost entirely mechanical, and these should never be open 
to children, but only to those who have had their day of idealism 
and inspiration. We reveal that we have not yet risen to the point 
of looking upon our industrial occupations as sa<^ji callings minis- 
tering to the necessities of our race, but as the unfortunate fate of 
those who through poverty, inexperience, or lack of personal ini- 
tiative are unable to get on top afid draw profits from the labor of 
others. 

So long as we view industries in this light we shall continue to 
consign our children to them; we shall continue to reward the 
manual laborer with wages too slight to maintain him and his family 
in decency; we shall continue to place upon our public and private 
charitable agencies the tragic burden of bent and broken old age, 
suffering the privation of grinding poverty as the only visible re- 
y^ward for a life of long service in the ranks of lqbor. 

' Our whole tendency in this splendidly inspiring educational 
awakening should be toward recognizing that we have entered upon 
the credit side of our ledger; that we aie having to do henceforth 
with the problems of human possibility rather than of human pov- 
erty; that society has reached a point where it can feed, clothe, and 
house itself without crushing life, either physical, mental, or spiritual, 
from any of its children ; that we can perform tfie work required 
and at the same time guarantee reasonable hours of labor to our 
adult workers and the opportunity to grow and play and learn to all 
pur children. 

What this will mean to the ultimate lifting of labor from its pres- 
ent bent position can hardly be overstated. But to enter deliberately 
upon an educational policy which classifies little children into those 
destined for the professions and other pleasant callings on the one 
% handy and those destined as manual laborers on the other is to at- 
tempt** .cleavage in society which is a direct contradiction of all our 
^^heorieeof democracy. Prof. Hanus said recently: 

fidocatkm is a preparation for complete living. • ♦ * Complete living 
tadddes usefulness and happiness. Usefulness is the activity that promotes 
th* Interests of mankind. Happiness means the enjoyment of work and leisure, 
mutation should therefore equip n boy for a vocation and also equip him for 
aA tmjoyvent of the refined pleasure of life. 

^ Such sin education will break down the present class distinctions 
whidh Already cleave society and wreck so many lives. If, as I sup- 
ftm, wt &B believe in ml democracy, we must reach a point y which 
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we can stop talking about the 44 friend of the workingman,” t 
u housing of the working people,” etc. Who has a right to be hous r 
except the worker? Why should the worker require a 44 next friench 
at court as his guarantor or sponsor? Who has better right to staitl 
close to the throne? Are noLhis own hands his credentials? 
he can maintain his right only by having been given the opportune 
in childhood to store his mind with useful and beautiful knowle* 
as well as his hands with technical skill. 

If we educate our workers to make them appreciate their work 
to recognize the unity of industry, we shall have real leaders araoj 
them. We now have 44 captains of industry.” The phrase is Wf i, 
taken. In many of the industrial crises the protesting workmen n 
actually like sheep without a shepherd. 

Through a proper system of vocational guidance in our school 
industry will cease to be poverty-stricken on the side of leadershij 
'it 'will cease to depend on leadership from outside. From the rank 
will rise statesmen able and glad to defend the people’s $acred rights 
Let us accept the goal proposed by Mr. Prosser, secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, tha' 
every minor child shall be regarded as a ward of the State. Let 
insist that the industries offering valuable training to children shal 
become an adjunct of the schools. Let us insist that the child’s futur 
usefulness, not the present balance sheet, shall be the measure of tk 
Success of this guidance into vocations, and let us resist every schen 
to make the labor of young children a makeshift to maintain ther 
selves or their family. 
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Gbobgk Herbkbt Mead, 

Prp/«#or of Philosophy, the University of Chicago, Chicago , /II. 

The school is an institution fashioned as other institutions. It 1 
its roots ip the past It has held its own in the midst of contentic 
and against hostile forces by being what it is. It has been conscic 
of its value for society because of its past and has found its coura^ 
and relf-respect in its accomplishments. Especially 'the pubh 
schools of a democracy such as ours have had need of a strong hol- 
upon its traditions. Our democracy has been suspicious pf the stand 
&rds of a learning and a literary ait that belong to an upper cite 
and of the standard of an. efficient that arose out of a bureaucrat 
government, j \ 

Our school system has hsdite own practical traditions ; and wbr 
it has Mded to its earlier meager Curriculum, the addition has Ifv 
iNpently wi%ont tpy Controlling p^s^ler We W$-been v* , 
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proud of our American common public school, but w© have n©v©r 
been quite clear what our schools have done for us, nor from just 
what standpoint we should criticize tyem. They have been the 
bulwark of ou^ liberties, but we have been very generally unwilling 41 
that they should undertake more than the drill in the three R’s. 
When we have overloaded their curricula, and the cry has arisen 
b against the 44 fads and frills,” there has been no definite conception 
of what they should do by which we can test the demands of rival 
educational theories. 

To a large extent the ^educational policy of most of our large cities 
has represented a fluctuating compromise between forces" that have 
been by no means all educational forces. This situation is common 
to our popular education and to our popular government. We know 
that they are previous institutions, but we treat them with a great 
deal of good-humored ridicule. They are the palladia of our lib* 
erties, but concretely wc Jiave not wished to have to take them too 
‘ *seriously. The school-teacher and the politician have been standing 
subjects for the wit of humorous papers. 

But a change has come about in our attitude toward our govern** 
mental institutions. It is a great deal clearer to us what these insti- 
tutions should and can do. We may not be any clearer as to the 
fundamental theories of government, but the community now 
knows that popular government is itself ofcr most precious treasure 
and it is becoming aware that this precious institution can be called 
upon to do certain specific things. 

Industrial education and # vocational guidance mark the points at 
which our public schools are making such contact with actual 
life that the community may intelligently criticize the schools and 
control them in something like the same sense it may control 
the management of technical departments of our governing bodies. 

Fruitful contact implies primarily that the community shall be able 
. to pass in certain respects intelligent criticism upon tlie school, celti- 
cism which the school authorities will themselves seek and of which 
they will be able to make profitable use. This implies further that 
the school life reaches back . into the home and the community of 
which the home is a part and out into the occupations which the 
| children enter- when they leave the school. Lack of such intelligence 
and such connection between the school and the lif& of the com- 
munity is evidenced in a type of criticism with which we are familiar. 
These criticisms gather mainly about the lack of drill in the three It's. 
Spelling, number work, and English, we are told, are slovenly; the 
graduates of neither the grades nor the high schools can write ft fairly 
respectable, letter; the commonest words are misspelled; the English 
s atrocious; -the ability to cast ‘up a simple column of figures' is 
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lamentably absent; and yet the children are bo possessed with a sense 
of their own competence that they can not be corrected nor taught in 
the offices where they are employed. The cry arises at once that the 
curriculum is stuffed with comparatively useless subjects while the 
weightier matters of essential importance for vocations are neglected. 

The school authorities are compelled to bear the onslaught of this 
irresponsible criticism. Their critics hark back to the good old years 
when the simpler courses of study and the sturdier discipline of the 
rod brought forth Uvq results so lacking in our degenerate days. They 
continue thus to criticize though actual proof from the tests of the 
schools of our grandfathers clearly indicates that the children came 
out of these more Spaftan institutions less weji-equipped even in the 
three It's than are the graduates of our own grades. These attacks^ 
upon the schools are recurrent Each year when the employer of 
boys and girls lose£ control of the irritation caused by youthful in- 
. competence he is apt to pour out his wrath on the institutions from 
-whose hands he receives his employees. 

Unfortunately the relation between the school and the occupation 
has been so slight that the comment and criticism called out by the ^ 
child’s failure to fit into the machinery of the office, the shop, or the 
factory has little value beyond the registration of friction and of the 
need of adjustment. It is not illuminating comment and criticism. 
The teacher naturally resents the implication that the child’s entire 
education should consist in drills in spelling, penmanship, and figur- 
ing, flanked by stenography, typewriting, and cataloguing. If the 
child’s Employer is to have and express an opinion upon the child's 
school training, that opinion must be more enlightened and more im- 
proved by interest in the child’s entire welfare. The teachers, failing 
to find such all-round judgment in members of the .community who 
.employ tl it graduates of ou** public schools, naturally come to regard 
themselves as the only competent judges of what the school training 
should be. | , 

Fortunately this gap between the community and the school has 
been bridged at a number of points. The schools have undertaken 
ascertain amount of vocational training, and upon strictly vocational 
training the comment and criticism of those representing these „ 
specific vocations is felt to be pertinent it has been even in some 
degree sought by the school itself. Out of thb interplay have arisen 
various departments of vocational training, such as technical high 
schools and commercial high schools. In touch with these schools 
. the business and technical men have formed advisory boards for con- 
sultation with the, teaching and administrative forces of the school, 

; bpt h as to curriciuuin and as to the actual conduct of t|ie training 
ij self, and the teacher, on the, other hand, has on occasion followed 

Crv^child in his first entrance into work; at times guarding the child's 

. ■, ‘ - * •. . . • ■ • 
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interests and himself getting concrete material for the subject matter 
• of the schocrtroem work. The commercial high schools in Boston and 
in Cleveland and the technical schools in a number of our cities are 
illustrations of institutions in which the occupational training 
already present in the school has not only been improved by this 
technical outside interest and cooperation, but in which the voca- 
tional training has become more educative and cultural than it was \ 

when it lacked this outer stimulus to efficiency. • | 

The inference from this is that what we have lacked in the com- 5 

munity s complaints against school training has been a larger and* i 

more fruitful contact between the school training and the social I 

situation for which the child is trained. < ) 

No one will assume that such instances as these solve all the many I 

problems of education which, old and rising in novel forms, face the j 

teachers and administrators of our great public school systems. A ’ | 

very large number of our school children are not and can not be 
oriented toward such specific occupations that their training can be * I 
made frankly vocational, and we would be turning our backs upon I 

the best educational traditions if we should sepaVate those who grad- ? 

uate from the grades or the high schools into shops and offices from 1 

those who will continue their scholastic training or who have no \ 

' specific vocations before them. A democratic education must hold 

together the boys and girls of the wholq community; it 'must give 1 

them the common education that all should receive, so diversifying 1 

its work that the needs of each group may be met within the insti- | 

tution whose care and generous ideals shall permeate the specialized | 

courses, while the more academio schooling may be vivified by the 
vocational motive that gives needed impulse to a. study which may be ; 

. otherwise unmeaning or even deadening. 

Vocational training came into the American school system some- s 

what tardily, but it has at last passed the door. It is true that it I 

still remains a question whether in the immediate future it will be 
frankly recognized as an integral part of our public school work j 

under a single direction, or whether, under a separate direction, it [ 

is to be kept outride the organized system of public education. 

However this question may be answered in the immediate future, I 
can not believe that eventually it will be possible to keep separate 
two sides of the training of children which in material and method 
supplement each other— asdheory and practice, as material and in- 
terpretation, as technique and application. i 

There is a further powerful argument against the separation of 
vocational training from academic training in the public school, and 
that is that vocational training has made the contact with the com- 
munity conditions under which this education is to be used and* has * \ 

thus brought itself into a normal situation within which it must be « 
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checked and tested by its results. It is just this contact which our 
public-schooh training for life has hitherto lacked. ,In so far as vo- 
cational training and public schooling can become a part of the same 
educational process, just so far will the benefits of this dose func- 
tional relation between the children’s training rind the life of the 
community pass over to all parts of the preparation of our children 
for life. I know of no answer that can be^inde tO'this argument 
exceept one which must maintain that vocational training may not 
be educational, and that the more academic subjects of the school/ 
curriculum have no organic place in the curriculum of vocational ' 

training — contentions which the l>est vocational training in this coun- 
. try and in Europe abundantly disproves. 

It is to the other phase of this contact of the school with the com- 
munitj^ to which I wish to direct especial attention, the answering 
phase of vocational guidance. I hope, however, it has been suffi- 
ciently emphasized that vocational training and vocational guidance 
are normally linked together. Through these two doors the com- 
munity gains admittance to the 'school. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence that the community through 
vocational guidance is able to cooperate healthfully with "the school 

* and exercise a legitimate criticism in theSj^ocess is found in the 
c fact that the school more or less unwittingly has been itself a voca- 
tional guide, has been ctetermining w'hat occupations many of the 
children who leave school shall enter, and the further fact that this 
unwitting guidance and direction, just because it has been largely un- 
intentional, has been in no small degree unfortunate for the children. 

In so far as the school has fitted its pupils to enter one occupation 
rather than another, just so far it is guiding them to this vocation. 

If the school had in the past as deliberately trained the children 
.in the mechanical arts, had centered its study of history as diligently 
Saround the growth of industry, had studied the industries in the com- 
munity as earnestly as it has trained them in the arts of the office 
aiyl the counter, as it has organized its study of history about litera- 
ture and politics, as it l as careei^of its successful poli- * 

ficians, warriors, and literary men, it wbuld unquestionably have been 
guiding them toward the mechanical occupations. But the school 
has uncritically accepted the general attitude of the community that 
each child should take advantage of the unequaled opportunities 
^ that America has offered of getting up in- the world ; and the uncriti- 6 
f * cal assumption back of this attitude has been that the upward path 
lay away from the labor of the hands and led toward the labor of the 
wits, and that these were trained by the uses of language and mental 

* arithmetic. Success has generally meant achievement in business, in 
politics, or in one of the professions; and the school^ apart from the 
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generalities found in its reading books or heard from its rostra con- 
cerning the nobility of labor and the beauties of the simple life, have 
unconsc iously adjusted themselves to\hose callings in which lay the 
opportunities for the successful man. The training in these branches 
has not been extensive, but it used 'to be the boast of our American 
society that the. grounding of the three It's gained in the, common 
school was all that was needed for the energetic man; that he had 
much letter get the rest of his vocational training in business or 
politicslthan in the school; while the professional man must gain his 
technique in professional training schools. 

AA hile\ the curricula of both % the elementary and the secondary 
schools have been immensely enriched, especially in those subjects 
which artf termed cultural, the trend of the training has continued 
to be toward business, politics, or further preparation for college or 
professional study. It has followed very naturally from this that 
the children find themselves directed toward office work, and that 
when training is, offered in'mechanical arts side by side with the 
technique of office work the training for the white-collar jobs is the 
more attractive. I he schools growing up in the traditions of the 
American community have been guiding the children toward a cer- 
tain type of vocation. 

AA e have referred to positive guidance. There is a negative 
guidance, which is the«iore.scrious, because it arises from a lack of 
vocational training or direction. In the schools of the country at 
■large betw T een 40 and 50 per cent of the children in the elementary 
schools are elinunated before they have finished the gradesr-that is, 
before they have acquired a common-school education. It is .the 
judgment of those who have studied these children that they are not 
able to retain even the meager acquirements of the lower grades. 
They are less capable readers and writers of English and less capable 
figure/s in the years after they have left school than they were in . 
the school itself. They constitute art inconsiderable fraction of those * 
,w]ho attend the night schools. They have not that minimum of edu- 
cation which our common-school system, with the compulsory attend- 
ance regulations, contemplates. They are not fitted for any but the 
unskilled vocations; and our community, in leaving the schools with 
theij^predominantly academic curricula, their direction toward only 
one type of vocation and the inadequate laws governing school at- 
tendance is much more effectively guiding these unfortunate grad- 
uates of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades toward the unskilled 
.occupations than any system of 'vocational training could guide its 
graduates into the skilled trades. 

It is impossible for the community to avoid the task of guidance. 
If it is not undertaken consciously and with adequate forethought, 
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the schools, from the very nature of school training, its adaptation 
or lack of adaptation to the occupations of the comrguhity, its success 
or failure will determine in large degree what doors shall be open' 
or closed to those wbs^eave school. The aptitudes and .ambitions 
gained in school and from the surrounding neighborhoods shape the 
children’s possible careers. * * . . 

This guidance must be incomplete even when the school system 
frankly recognizes its duty toward vocational training. It is 
. through the dooi; of the vocational guidance and training that the 
school enters into immediate concrete contact with the homes and ■ 
neighborhoods from which the children come, as well as with' the 
industries into which they enter, and the meaning for the school of 
this contact is not exhausted when it undertakes various types of 
training in the industrial and household arts. The destination of 
the particular child can not be left to his own immature judgment 
or whim; nor^s the teacher alone a competent judge; nor can tire 
decision be safely leftTo the parents alone— in whose hands it might 
seem to be most safely left. 

The experience in vocational guidance in England and in this 
country is conclusive upon this point. The parent, the social worker 
who so frequently must help parents to interpret their social situa- 
tion, the teacher, and some one who understands the labor market for 
children and the character of the occupations, especially what they 
have to offer the employees 'in the future, must get together if the 
best possible chance is to be offered the child. This is especially true 
if the child leaves school with but little training and faces a market 


so abundantly provides, to find this opening for the immature child 
wh<>.goes out to work for. the community under the least satisfactory 
1 conditions is surely the common* duty of the school and of the com- 
munity. And it is an individual task that has a new character with 
efcch child. It can not be undertaken or carried out in a wholesale, 
manner. No child should leave school to go to work without the 
benefit of all the guidance which those who have reared and taught 
and are about to employ him can give. The meagemess of the 
training which we cm give the majority of our children emphasizes 
this duty. It is further emphasized by the value for society of the 
human material with which we are dealing. 

But in our interest in the particular child we must not overlook 
the immense value which such interest should have for the school 
itself. It is the process by which the institution of the school passes 
from its fixed dogmatic Stage into that of a working institution that 
has come to consciousness 'and can test its methods and preeupposi- 
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tions by its results. 'For in this task of guiding the individual child 
into his occupation, the school faces its own accomplishment tested 
by the most important value which society possesses, it & future 
citizen. The standpoint for the judgment of the school and all its 
works is inevitably given in the conscientious attempt to guide the 
particular child into the best occupation he can find in view of his* 
training and background. * 

It is upon this phase of vocational guidance that I wish t)b insist — ! 
its. value for- the school. Its importance for the individual-child is 
too evident to'need argument *or rhetoric. The obligation’ of the 
community that employs the child; that too often/exploits him; that 
turns him loose upon the streets at the age of 14^and refuses him any 
employment with a future until be is 16; that invests great sums in 
an education which half the time it does not carry to the point of 
adequate return either to the child or to the comm*gity— the obliga- 
tion o£ this. community ^to reach out its hand to the child and guide 
him to the most favorable opening is also evident enhugh ; the only 
difficulty is to find the corporate bodies of the community upon whom 
this obligation can be fastened. To a very large extent this sense of 
responsibility has come home only to the social worker whose interest 
in the child and his family has made his individual case real and 
pressing. Even the employer has come to realize in some cases the 
value 6f vocational guidance to the business that employs the child. 
The teachers who- inevitably feel a genuine interest in their pupils 
wifi, if they are able, extend this interest to these most crucial mo- 
ments, in the child’s career— when he seeks his first job. Beyond 
this human interest there iS the import to the school of this first test 
of the child’s training. The test, of cour£,‘ is that of the Whole edu- 
cational process and it affords ground to criticize the age at which the 
# child comes to school, the whole training given in the school, the age 
of leaving school, the forms of occupation these factors prescribe for 
the child, an4 the care of the child after he, has left the schoolhouse 
up to the time of the completion of his training for his occupation. 

It is not too much to say that our schools are still in one respect' 
medieval. They assume more or less consciously that they are called 
upon to indoctrinate th$ir pupils, and that the doctrine which they 
have to instill — whether it be'that of language, number, history, 
literature, or elementary science— is guaranteed as subject matter for 
instruction by its own truth, by its traditional position in the school 
curriculum, and finally by its relation to the rest of the ideas, points 
of view, artistic products, historical monuments, which together make 
up what we call our culture. These tests of subject matter in in-, 
struction may be fairly called internal and do hot carry the judg- 
ment of the pedagogue eot of the schoolhouse. 'pie subject matter is 
determined, then, in a real sense by authority, and.it follows that 
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when the results of the training are disappointing, the pedagogue 
feels that he is secure within his institution and can calmly pass the 
charge of inefficient training on to other social agents and conditions. 
No one will question the legitimacy of these tests if they are recog- 
nized as organic parts of the larger test of the working of the child’s 
school training when brought up against its use in practice. 

The medieval charaqter of the .school is shown in the separation of 
the institution, which has the doctrines of education intrusted to it, 
frogi the other training processes in which the intellectual content is 
at a minimum and the practical facility is at a maximum. In the 
real sense the doctrine which the school inculcates should be con- 
tinually tried out in the social experience of the child — there should- 
Be a play back and forth between formal training and the child’s 
actual conduct. Until/this is brought aboutHhe school will continue 

be in some degree medieval and scholastic ; but every fresh contact 
with -the situation of the child who has been imbibing the doctrine 
and no\alnust make use of his training in his social world outside is 
of immense value in enabling us to bring, the child’s training as a 
whole a little nearer the normal education of the citizen to be. No 
small part of this criticism^must fall upon industries which are will- 
ing to .exploit children, in some sense enticed from the school by the 
promise of a paltry, wage, and upon the inadequate training regu- 
lations of the governments of our. school districts. 

After all, the school is the self-conscious expression of the com- 
munity in child training; it is the rational, intentional institution; 
and however essential the activity of outside agencies are in direction 
and training of children, the school should be the central and orgun- 
izing agency. It can, however* become such a central and organizing 
agency only as it abandons its medieval position of giving a body of 
doctrines and techniques which find their justification in themselves 
rather than in their value in conduct, at home, in the neighborhood, 
and in the vocations. 

Such a testing of the doctrine and technique of school training is 
not to be taken in afiy narrow sense, In the first place, it is the final 
good of the child rather than his immediate wage that mu9t be con- 
sidered; in the second place, we all realize that many of the y&lues 
that accrue to the child from the school training are intangible and 
can be stated with difficulty, if at all, in terms of his success in a 
trade or an office* What I am pleading for is the recognition that it 
is in relation to his vocation that all. the child has acquired should be 
regarded, even 'if some of the acquirements are intangible and can 
not be weighed in the coarser scales of wage and advancement. Tn a 
.word, it must be through the child’s vocation that he can get to the* 
positions in which these very intangible results of schooling will have 
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their season of flowering and fruiting. Unless a child can get into 
life he can not have it, no matter how well he may be prepared to 
appreciate much that is fine therein. The school may not concen- 
trate its efforts upon values to be realized later unless it sees doors 
open through which the child can reach the uplands of life. It is 
the whole life of the child that the school must envisage; but it must 
conceive of it as growing out of the child’s first beginnings in the 
world after he leaves school. Unless the school helps the'child effec- 
tively into the larger fields, it is in vain that it has given him their 
chart. 

Now it is at least consonant with the traditions of American school- 
ing to assume that culture and training form a whole, and that the . 
higher values grow out of the immediate necessities; to assume that 
in the immediate experience of the child theiSe are found the oppor- 
tunities for development of what the school has to inculcate. It is 
not only possible, but pedagogically correct, to giv6 a child the 
history of his country from the standpoint of the industries into 
which h© must enter; to follow the line of the child’s vocational 
interest in organizing his course of study, with the full recognition 
that such a vocation has its essential relations to all that the child has 
to learn. Even from the point^of view of the subject matter of the 
curriculum, the school can profit by making its standpoint vocational 
guidance, the gqidance of the child becoming the guiding principle 
of the curriculum. The illustration has been taken largely from the 
case of the children who go direct from an incomplete elementary 
schooling into the shop, factory, or office; but it must be remembered^ 
that the same principle holds, whatsoever the vocation of the child 
may be, and it is ejap true that the child may well profit in his ele- 
mentary and perhips secondary training if he looks toward some vo- 
cation whose outline he can discern better than the profession which 
he may later follow. Trade training when adequately given is sound 
education even for those who will not be tradesmen. 

But it is the still broader outlook that I would insist upon for the 
school. Not. only should the school conceive of its subject matter 
and method from the standpoint of the success and failure of the 
children when they leave school; it should be humanized and social-' 
ized more completely by keeping the human fortunes of its children 
perpetually before it, and by continually questioning its own. mate-* 
rial and method when its graduates stumble and fall before the ob- 
stacles that confront them when they leave the schoolhOuse. It * 
should be so organically related to the other agencies that regard the 
success and failure of children — the home, the social workers, the 
employment agencies, the employers and their various plants, the 
higher schools into which some of its pupils will pasB, and th$ whole 
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community into which as citizens it will send its students — that the 
contacts which vocational guidance brings with it will be largely 
sought and intelligently used for purposes of criticism and inter- 
pretation. * . 

To sum up, vocational guidance means testingthe whole training 
given the child, both within and without the school. It is the point 
of contact with the outer world from which to criticize both this 
training and the occupations into which society admits the children 
whom it has partly educated. The healthful relation of the. school 
to the community, and especially to the other agencies that train our 
children, depends upon the school making the standpoint of voca- 
tional guidance a dominant one in its whole organization. 

In accepting this standpoint the school wijl abandon the medieval 
position and will come into full human relationship with homes, 
neighborhoods, occupations, and all the agencies that are bound up 
wijh the development of the rising generation. In accepting the 
challenge of formulating the education of the child on terms of the 
uses to which he will put itj the school should abandon nothing of 
the higher values of which it conceives itself to be the carrier, but 
. should recognize its task to be- the statement of these values in terms 
of the child’s own experience. 

In vocational guidance the school finds its supreme task as the 
. conscious educational institution of a democracy. 

In endeavoring to formulate the larger meaning of vocational 
guidance for the school, I seem to have gone away from the imme- 
diate concrete and often meager undertaking of the vocational guid- 
• ance with which we are familiar, but* acquaintance with intensive 
studies of the schooling and occupations Qf children ip a poverty- 
stricken industrial section of Chicago has convinced me that the task 
of following up the boys and girls who, with incomplete schooling, 
search after wretched jobs,* brings out with terrible force the neces- 
sity of regarding and judging our whole process of child training 
from the standpoint of the vocations into which we are uncon- 
sciously delving them. The children are worth so much more than 
the occupations to which v?e dedicate very many of them, an defter 
all, the school is the one institution which can express this value 
of the* children in terms of the preparation it giverf \hem for life; 
hence it can' speak with authority to society as to the occupations' 
; into which the children may enter. It is at this meeting point of 
training and occupation that the school can criticize its own achieve- 
nients and at th&- dame time the life into which the children are to 
enter. It seems to me of supreme importance both to the children’s 
training and to their vocations that both should be formulated in 
vocational guidance. * 


* 
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C- — STUDEB8 IN OCCUPATIONS. 

i* 

Leonard P. Ayres, 

Director DivUion of Education, Ruuell Sage Foundation. 

Recently wp have been conducting a series of studies in the divi- 
sion of education of the Russell Sage Foundation with the object 
of finding a fact basis for some of our thinking and acting in regard 
to vocational education and vocational guidance. 

One of our investigations consisted of a study. of certain facts con- 
cerning the 13-yeor-old boys in the public schools of 78 American 
cities, and of their fathers. We chose the 13-year-old boys because 
they are in the last year of compulsory school attendance. They are 
the ones who un<W present conditions leave school in large numbers 
to enter money-earning occupations. The first fact that we learned 
about these boys was their school grades. We found* that they were 
scattered in every grade, from the kindergarten through the high 
school. More significant still, we found that one-half of them were 
in the sixth grade or below. To my mind, the significance of this fact 
is that the kind of vocational guidance that these boys need is the - 
kind that will keep them in school longer, and the kind of vocational * 
guidance that these school systems need is 4 the kind that will help 
them to carry such boys as these forward through the grades further 
and faster. Certainly, the boy who has completed the compulsory- 4 
education period and is in the third, fourth* or fifth grade is not pre- 
pared to enter any money-earning occupation. 

Another thing that we found out about these boys and their fathers 
was where they were bom. This inquiry disclosed the facts that f 
among the fathers only 1 in 6 is now living in the city where he was 
bom, and that among the boys only a little more than one-half are 
living in the city of their birth. .These facts seem to indicate that 
vocational guidance must have a ‘broader outlook than that which 
relates solely to the local industries; for, if present conditions main- 
tain in tlje fdture, one thing that we can be sure of is that many of 
the young people of any given community wilf eventually find their 
life work in some other community. 

The next set of* facts that we gathered concerning the fathers of 
‘ these boys related to the industries and occupations by which they 
•earn their livings; and the analysis of these data brought to light the 
significant fact that there are some occupations common to every 
community, which we may therefore term “constant” occupations. 

Other occupations are found in some localities and not in others, and 
these we may term “variable” occupations.^ The constant occupa- 
tions are those that are necessary to maintain the many brandies of ^ 

the enlarged municipal housekeeping that must go on wherever large £ 
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numbers of people live together in one place. For example, house 
painting must be carried on in the city where the house is, while paint 
may be manufactured anywhere. Hie baking of bread must be ear- 
ned on by each community, but crackers can be baked somewhere else ? 
and brought into the city. 

In making our analysis of constant and variable occupations we 
enlarged the scope of our inquiry so as to include all of the cities of 
the United States of more than 50,000 population. We discovered 
the facts concerning the number of people engaged in each of 140 
separate occupations in each one of those cities. As a result we 
found that there are 20 constant occupations in which the number of 
men workers is at least equal to 1 for every 1,000 of the population, 
and 7 constant occupations in which the number of women workers 
is always at least equal to 1 for each 1,000 of the population. We 
discovered, for example, that in any city in the United States* of 
50,000 population you ’will always find more than 50 barbers, and 
that in the average city of that size you will find 150 barbers. It so 
happens that this is the most constant of all occupations, so that if 
anyone knowing these facts had been able to foresee that Gary, Ind., 
for example, would be a city of 40,000 population, he would hive 
been able to prophesy ahead of time that the city would employ ap- 
proximately 120 barbers. These constant occupations, with the num- 
ber of people engaged in them in the average city, are as follows: 


Average number worker* 
Occupations. per 1,000 population. 

Bakers 2 

Shoemakers 2 

Street railway men— 3 

Plumbers , — - / 3 

Barbers ' 3 

Masons — 4 

Blacksmiths 4 


Printers 

4 

- Engineers 

5 

Waiters 

0 

Bookkeepers . 

6 

Printers 


Machinists— _ 

8 

Steam railroad meu 

11 

Carpenters 

11 

B&leszpen 

12 

Teamsters — 

12 

Clerks -v 

15 

Storekeepers 

15 

Laborers 

— — 37 


> women. 

Average number workers 
Occupations. per 1.000 population. 

Housekeepers 1 2 

Nurses 3 

Laundresses 4 

Saleswomen 4 

Teachers 5 

Dressmakers 9 

Servants-..- 25 


’ It is almost certain that if this list was brought up to date two, 
and only two, additional occupations would be included— those of ! 
stenographer-typewriter and , chauffeur, These occupations include 
" in the aggregate more than half of all the people engaged in gainful 
; *£. occupations in all oar cities. These facte appear significant; They 

** - ** • 
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seem to indicate that if all other conditions are equal, vocational 
guidance should give preference to occupations that are everywhere 
constant over those' that are not. 

Our next study consisted .of a consideration of certain characteris- 
tics of different industries which it would seem fair to take into con- 
sideration in deciding whether or not any given occupation holds out 
such promise to the future worker that it may* justly ask the coopera- 
tion of the public schools^ In considering thesd tests . or criteria for 
judging industries, we have taken the somewhat unusual position 
that if any industry is to demand of the public schools, “ Train our 
future workers,” the public schools not*pnly may but must ask of the 
industry, w What have you to offer? ” We are looking at this matter 
from the point of view of the producer and his quality, and not from 
the point of view of the product and its quantity. 

Taking six common manufacturing occupations at random, we 
asked, first: “ What are the current weekly wages paid to adult male 
workers? ” In this comparison we have found the percentage of 
adult male employees in each of these industries receiving weekly 
less than $10, the. percentage getting ap much as $10 but less than $20, 
and the percentage getting $20 and more. Our object h^re was to find 
out whether there was in each industry, in the phraseology of George 
Ade, u always room and board at the top.” Our results were as 
follows: 


Weekly tenge* in certain occupation*. 


Occupation*. 


Printing 

Agricultural Implements. 

Bakeries 

Breweries 

Shoes. 

Pianos. 


Percent*** of worker* 
receiving weekly— 


Under 

<10. 

<10 to 

wo. 

<30 and 

up. 

* 3S 

' 60 

14 

48 

48 

4 

33 

03 

4 

10 

75 

9 

64 

41 

6 

31 

00 

9 

1 


It is not only important to know how much each worker finds in 
his pay envelope each week, but we also need to know how long he 
works each day to fill that pay Envelope; so our second question 
related to the prevailing hours of work. The results are as follows: 



Occupations. 

Anting—: 

Breweries 

Pianos j 

Agricultural Impl^ents. 

Shoes 

Bakeries 


Hour* per day. 

8 ' 

8 

9 

*— ‘ 9* 

...„ •» 

10 
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While wages and hours of work are of prime importance, the prob- 
lem of 'the amount of unemployment during the year must also be 
taken ‘into consideration; and°this we have investigated by finding 
what proportion of the workers are idle during each of the 12 months. 

In judging these industries the factors affecting economic efficiency 
are of prime importance, but those affecting* physical health must not 
be disregarded. This last item has been studied by finding the death 
rates per 1,000 employees in each of the industries, with the following 


results: 

Death rate per 

Occupation*. .•» 1,000 employees. 

Shoes 94 

Agricultural Implements 10. 5 

Printing 12 . 1 

Bakeries 12. a 

rianos.-— is. 0 

Breweries * 19.7 


*We have included one more factor in our series of suggested 
' tests, and that relates to the .degree of concentration of the industry. 

It is important to know whether the industry is one in which the 
chances of employment are relatively good throughout the country, 
or one confined to a restricted locality. Taking some extreme cases, 
we found, for example, that 79 per cent of all the cuffs and collars 
manufactured in America are made in the small city of Troy, N. Y; 
v, that 87 per cent of all the grindstones are manufactured in the StSe 
of Ohio; and 57 per cent of all clothing is made in New York. There 
are about 20 other important industries that are to a greater or less *■ 
degree in the concentrated class. 

To summarize, some of the larger social, economic, and educational 
bearings of this_ problem, as they have presented themselves to us 
during our investigations, are as follows: If we are to engage in 
vocational guidance, our first and greatest need is a basis of fact for 
our own guidance. The kind of vocational guidance that many of 
our children most need i$ the kind that will guide them to stay in 
’school a few years longer, and the kind of vocational guidance that 
our schools most need is the kind that will show them how to carry 
die children forward through the grades further and faster. Voca- 
tional guidance must have a wider hprizon than that offered by the 
local industries. Other conditions being, equal, , vocational guidance 
should favor constant occupations over localized ones. Vocational 
guidance must be prepared to challenge each industiy intelligently, 
and on the basis of ascertained fact, and to demand of it that it shpw 
a clean bill of health with respect to such important factors as wages, 
hours, unemployment^ and hygienic working conditions. 





' II. PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PROFESSIONAL /HASES OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


A.— LESSONS EUROPE HAS FOR US. 


Meyeb Bloomfield, 


Director of the Vocation Bureau, Boston , Mats. 

V * / 

The different cities of England, Scotland, and Germany, particu- • 
larly cities like ; Birmingham, Liverpool, York, London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, have developed a vast machinery of service to tide over 
the transition from school to work, but it is my impression, after 
looking over the work with some care, that these communities have 
become too much engulfed in the transition problem of placement to^ 
give sufficient thought at the present time to a lessening of the causes 
which produce such a rush on the labor exchange. It js not a diffi- 
cult matter to open an employment office and find jobs; and the fact 
that there are 400 labor exchanges in England is interesting and im- 
portant only to this extent, that they have begun to organize the 
labor market — something we have not done in this country. 

So far as there is an organization of the labor market, the work on 
the other side is praiseworthy. So far as the organization of the 
labor market- has swallowed up the child market for labor without 
clearly differentiating the peculiar problems of children under 18 
years of age, the plan is rather too big to be thoroughly effective from 
our vocational guidance viewpoint. They content themselves on the 
other side, particularly in Scotland, with seeing to it that all the 
children who are given places go to night school, to their so-called 
continuation schools. Their eagerness for night-school enrollment ' 
appears to have made them quite lose sight of a fact which we feel . 
very strongly in America, that the only right time for children to be 
found in night schools is the day time. 

Perhaps this great overdevelopment in England and. Scotland may 
delay certain fundament policies which legislation alone can effect. 
Nevertheless, this vast system of Voluntary service of public-spirited 
women — there are 1,500 in Birmingham alone— and these vast nuplei 
of voluntary committees are educating a certain proportion of the 
English public to see the child problem in modem industry, and it 
ia to be.hoped that one of these days they may unload a good deal of 
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this detail and begin to ask, Why so busy in our labor exchanges? 
Then we should, indeed, be on common ground. 

As to Germany, we have heard much about the continuation 
schools, which are, indeed, excellent. We have not heard, however, 
that some of the most thoughtful men and women in Germany have 
been agitating quietly and now are agitating openly ft>r a system of 
Vocational counseling to safeguard the part-time vocational schools. 
With all this system of efficient part-time training, it is as true in 
Germany as it is in England and in this country that the jobs which 
amount to nothing pay* the highest wages and attract most of the 
children, and it is also true that the problem of the boy or girl in 
unskilled callings is hardly even considered. 

It is interesting to note that in Bavaria, where the continuation 
schools are best* known to u & 3 the Social Democratic Party has in its 
recent convention written into its municipal platform a strong state- 
ment in favor of municipal vocational bureaus to servq, on the one 
hand, the schools which have pot the economic contact, and, on the 
other, the- labor bureaus which have not the social outlook. Within 
two or three years some of the directors of the municipal statistical 
offices, yrho are usually trained economists, have seen the, gap between 
the elementary school and the continuation school. In three or four 
cities the directors of these offices ^iave established what they call 
parent consultation hours. They have t^ken the valuable statistical 
material hitherto compiled only for the student and dealing \sith the 
labor market, apprenticeship, conditions of employment, demand for 
employment, and the rise and fall of wages, and they have made that 
information available to parents, children, teache’rs, and employers 
who resort to these offices for expert consultation. 

I have not found, either in Germany or in England, any consider- 
able recognition of the fact that the vast scheme of medical inspec- 
tion and factory inspection misses fire at the point of most concern 
to us, the employment of the child. Since this fe a world lack, I 
hope we shall all call* attention to the need of so coordinating our 
medical inspection that it may be something more than a preventive* 
of school epidemics; so that it may.be something more than .perfunc- 
tory ; so that it may in time develop vocational specialists among the 
physicians, who are almost the most valuable persons at certain times 
in the whole scheme of vocational guidance. . ; 

Finally, the validity of any vocational scheme, whether abroad or 
here, may be tested by one very simple test} What does it mean to 
tile, chiVd and its .future? Ail vocational *s^*vice takes its meaning 
from its relation to the child, not it & transitory relation, not its sta- 
tistical relation, but its fundamental relation of continued and far- 
sighted service. With these tests in mind, we shall be able to grade 
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the vocational lessons from Europe as some good, many indifferent, 
and many — I shall not say poor — hut promising and incipient 1 


B.— PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Psychological tests in vocational guidance a£p of two sorts. Those 
of the first sort have for their aim the selection of people for posit . 
tions. Such tests are now being put into practical application in 
h several occupations and industries. They vary in kind from the sim- 
plest sensory tests to complicated evaluations of complex mental 
operations, 

Anfong the simplest of such tests are those for vision, hearing, and 
color discrimination given to all recruits in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Similar, but more exacting, tests of the same sort 
are given to candidates for licenses as pilots and for positions as offi- . 
cers of ships. 

Railroad employees, and in some cases those of street railways, are 
subjected to tests of vision, hearing, and color discrimination. In 
the case of the trainmen, th^oolor discrimination tests result in the 
rejection of about 4* per cent of the applicants. The tests are re- * 
peated every^o years for all the men and at intervals of six months 
for thosey^uspected of defects in color discrimination. In all of these 
cases thrf tests have for their obje&t merely the detection and rejection 
of unfit applicants. 

In at least three industries phychological tests are ia use that are 
more highly developed in character and hfeve for their object the 
more difficult task of selecting from among all the applicants those 
best fitted to perform the* work. 

The first instance is the work of Mr. S. E. Thompson, who used 
reaction time tests in selecting girls for the work of inspecting for 
flaws the %el balls used in ball bearings. This work requires quick 
and keen perception accompanied by quick responsive action. Mr. 
Thompson measured the reaction time of all the girls and eliminated 
those who show ed a long time between stimulus and reaction. The 
final outcome was that 35 girls did the work formerly done by 120; 
the accuracy of the work was increased by ’06 per cent; the wages of * 
the girls were doubled*; the working-day decreased from 10J hours 
to 8J hours ; and the profit of the factory was increased. 

1 For detailed Information about vocational guidance in Europe, see Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education, 1914, No. 4: The School, and the Start in Life, by Meyer Bloom. 


Leonakd P. Ayres* Ph. IX, 


Director Division of Bduoation , Russell Sage Foundation. 
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The second of the three cases is the work of Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, in testing street-car motorraen with the object of selecting 
those least liable to be responsible for accidents. From several view- 
points this problem is of great practical importance, inasmuch as 
some electric railroad companies have as many as 50,000 accident 
indemnity cases a year, which involve an expense amounting in some 
cases to 13 per cent of the annual gross earnings. 

The motormen were examined by means of a somewhat complicated 
laboratory apparatus cohstrucfted for the purpose of testing their 
powers of sustained attention and correct discrimination with respect 
to a rapidly changing panorama of objects, some moving at different 
rates of speed parallel tjp the line of vision of the subject, and others 
crossing it from right and left. * 

The results of the experiments showed that the tests were fairly 
accurate in sorting thejnotormen for efficiency as demonstrated by 
actual'service. The tests require about 10 minutes for each indi- 
vidual. Even in their still un perfected form their application would 
result in the rejection of about 25 per cent of those who now are em- 
ployed as motormen. There can be little doubt that this would 
result 'in a large reduction in the number of deaths and injuries ^om 
street-car accidents. 

The third and last example of the application of psychological 
tests to the selection of 'employees in industry is the series of tests of 
telephone operators. These also were Conducted by Miinsterberg. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. employs some 23,000 
operators. Applicants for positions are given a preliminary t min- 
ing of three months’ duration in the company’s schools, during which 
* time they receive salaries. So many eventually prove unfitted for 
the work that mqre than a third leave within 0 months, involving a 
financial loss to the company of many thousands of dollars each year. 
The object of the tests was to develop methods whereby the unfit 
girls could be eliminated before, instead of after, entering the service. 

The girls were examined with reference ta memory, attention, 
general intelligence, space perception, rapidity of movement, accu- 
racy of movement, and association. The results showed that the girls 
who gave the best results in the tests were most efficient in practical 
* service, while those who stood at the foot of the list failed later and 
left the company’s employ. It seems fair to conclude that when such 
tests are perfected, short examinations of .a few minutes each will 
prevent thousands of applicants from wasting months of study and 
training in preparing fof avocation in which they can not succeed. 1 


l The account* of the. tests of motormen and telephone g\r\n nre taken from Psy- 
chology nod InduntrlA) KUtctcncy, by Hugo Miinsterberg, Houghton -Mifflin Co., Riverside 
Press* Cambridge, 19X3. 
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In the cases so far reviewed the persons tested have been appli- 
cants for positions. With a somewhat different purpose Prof. James 
h. Lough, of hew \ork University, has tested beginning students in 
stenography and typewriting to determine which ones possess the 
abilities which will enable them to succeed. The. tests used are de- 
signed to measure the subject’s ibility in habit formation. The 
experiments are still under way, but already results have been secured 
which warrant the conclusion that a method has been devised which 
successfully separates the fit from the unfit candidates. 

In addition to these cases in which psychological tests are being 
successfully applied to vocational problems, several pieces of experi- 
mentation are now under way to develop similar tests for marine 
officers. Ricker, of Harvard, has constructed apparatus for testing 
chauffeurs. Whipple, of Cornell, has done some work with tests for 
motormen. Seashore, of Iowa, has published a most careful study, of 
tests of the ability of a singer. So far as is known, no work in this ' 
general field has been done in Europe. * 

•All of the tests referred to up to this point are of the sort men-/ 
tioned at the outset.- All of them have as their phrpose the selecting 
. of persons for positions. 

The second sort of psychological tests in vocational guidafice are 
those having for their purpose the selecting of positions for persons. 
Up to the present time none has been developed, although expres- 
sions of a longing for them and faith that they will ultimately be 
.discovered are! features of the literature of the vocational guidance 
njovement. Even definite attempts in this direction are few. In 
Chicago Dr. McMillan is doing some hopeful work. In Cincinnati 
Mrs. Woollej^has records of tests of the intellectual abilities of 800 
children and records of their industrial success or failure, and she 
hopes to correlate the two sets of data. ' ' . 

In various parts of the country vocational experts are at work 
who base their decisions not on the results hf psychological tests, but 
rather on character diagnoses made from an inspection, of the appli- U 
cant and from a general evaluation of his answers to questions^bout 
himself. The defect of this method is that the qilestions are put for 
the purpose of revealing the personality of the subject, but since the 
replies can not be evaluated until the questioner has some basis for ' 
knowing with what degree of truth and significance they have been 
answered, the whole effort tends to move inti circle. Some of the ex- 
perts who employ these methods unquestionably obtain good results 4 
but until their tests become objective father than merely observational 
and until the results are definitely recorded so that they can be accu-, 
rately studied, 'it can not be claimed for - them that they have attained 
the dignity ofscientific status and reliability. M* . 

' ‘ • ■ > 
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Nevertheless, the present situation is that, we already have some 
tests for selecting people for positions and too tests for selecting posi- 
tions for people. The^ason is not far to seek; in one case the prob- 
lem is vastly more simple thaa in the other. When we select people 
for a position, our problem is to sort out the more fit from among the 
applicants. This involves the development of methods for discover- 
ing the degree to which each candidate possesses the needed quali- 
- ficationsfor-one kind of work. 

Fheolrject is to select a position for a person, the problem 
is to discover which one of a vast number of possible sorts of work^ 
the person is besfcqualified to do. The difficulty arises from the almosr* 
unlimited number of possible alternatives. 

At the present time we possess a rudimentary knowledge of the 
qualifications demanded in four occupations— those of inspector of 
bicycle balls, motomian, telephone operator,* and typewriter. More- 
over, in the cases of at least two of these occupations the tests required 
for even a rough sorting <rf the applicants are numerous, long, com- 
plex, and must be given by a trained psychologist. 

Now the total number of separate classes of gainful ocoupatil 
listed in the occupational index of the United States Census is 9,32 
and many of them should be split into several subdivisions. ThifK 
reveals something of the magnitude of the task of sorting children 
according to their vocational destinations. 

Nor is the&iere number of our occupations the only difficult fea- 
ture to be faced. Modem industry is subdivided into occupations of 
which teachers and psychologists have, as a rale, slight knowledge. 
For example, if we open the occupational index to “ S” we find a list 
like the following: 

shooter skimmer * 

ahoveler skinner 

illker ' skiver 

singer slasher 

slier slater 

skelner slaughterer 

skldder * ^ 

Now, when we propose to guidechildren into vocations, we must 
remember that large numbers of them are going into just such voca- 
tions a& these. It is true that only a part of the 9,326 gainful occu- 
patiomrare available to the children of any otie locality. It is also 
true that the same sorts of tests would undoubtedly serve for many 
different occupational examinations. Again, we must remember that 
we are using a false analogy when we refer to fitting square pegs 
into round holes in talking of vocational misfits ; for people and po- 
sitions are both plastic, not rigid, and much mutual change of form 
often takes place without injury to either person or position. - . 


sleeve r 

silver 

slipper 

slitter 

slu^er 

slugger 


smelter 

emit her 

smoker 

smoother 

snapper 

soldier 


— 
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Nevertheless, even after all allowances are made, the inevitable 
conclusion regains that in vocational guidance the greatest field of 
immediate development for psychological tests is in choosing persons 
for positions rather than in selecting positions for persons. 

Thp possibilities in the former field of effort are inspiring. When 
the bdst possible adjustment shall have been attained* between- work 
and workman, each one will have his full opportunity to achieve at 
least something for commonwealth and common weal ; the tasks of 
the world will be better done and the workers will receive greater 
rewards, deeper joy, and fuller satisfaction in their doing. 


C.— NECESSITY OF. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL COUNSELING. 

Frederick G. Bo user. 

Director Industrial Arts , Teachers* Cpllege, Columbia University. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the chief wbrk of the vocational 
counselor is to deal with individual persons who are in need of help 
in choosing a life career. There are, however, factors ^involved in' 
doing this which make it expedient and necessary for him also to be 
» no less a counselor for the vocations themselves on the one side and 
for the schools on the other. Of course, there is the great problem 
of the floating population, the vocational tramps, who need help 
periodically in getting jobs; but aid given them is essentially in the 
nature of /lie employment agent’s work. His problem is to know 
opportunities for immediate employment and to connect the given ■ 
job with a man who can do it. He gives no advice, counsel, or 
information save only that necessary to provide the employer with 
his man, the man with his job. The >Vork of the counselor, however, ^ 
is concerned much more with the" choice of permanent life work. ^ 
He is, therefore, dealing with a problem that is fundamental, both y 
from the standpoint of the individual sfceking his place in the world’s 
work, and of the social world for which his work is to l>e done. - 
Whether one who assumes responsibility for such counsel should 
have professional training may bo best answered by noting the 
elements of specific work which he is to do and the qualifications 
required to do it. Upon the efficacy of his counsel depends the weal 
or woe of many individuals and the consequent well-being or mis- 
fortune of the society these individuals serve. * 

Among the qualifications which seem /o me to be necessary for suc- 
cessful counseling, I shall note specifically four which are inclusive 
of many minor elements. Tl\ese are : Information, experience, appro- 
priate personalityf&nd capacity for constructive research. 








The information definitely 'needed is of two types — that of the 
. vocational world and that of people. It is manifestly impossible for 
any one person to know the details of all of the several thousand 
different kinds of work by which people maintain' a livelihood, but it 
is possible to know, something of each of the relatively small number 
of groups of vocations into which these may be classified on the basis 
of fundamental activities involved. First of all, there is the group- 
ing into the five large divisions., the professional, the commercial, the 
agricultural, the industrial, and the household. Within each field- 
are subdivisions rather well defined in some particulars. In turn, 
each of these subgroups is divisible into specific phases of work, mak- 
ing a total of several thousand different kinds of occupation. There 
-are, however, many overlappings in these occupations from the stand- 
point of the activities and quflities requijjed for efficient service. As 
a matter of fact, we know little that is of fundamental character in 
the classification of qualities for vocational success, nor of the 
activities that are fundamental in the vocations themselves. Viewed 
from this one standpoint the hit-or-miss, leap-in-the-dark quality of 
advice given a counselor who does not even know; the little now 
known and who has not the training and capacity for further dis- 
covery is quite apparent. The fundamental activities involved in the 
larger groups of vocations and their more important subdivisions the 
vocational counselor should know as the analytical chemist knows the 
elements, the families of elements; and the compounds of these ele- 
ments and families of elements. 

The counselor must know not only the more fundamental activities 
involved in these various fields and the personal qualifications re- 
quired to conduct them, but he must also know the conditions of the 
occupations as they exist from time to time. The relationship* be- 
tween present and pnAuble supply and demand, the relative wages, 
and the changes in methods, devices, and organization affectifig the 
workers most all be more or less at his immediate command. Ulus- 
^tsations may be drawn readily from the fields of fanning, commer- 
cial v°rk, $nd manufacture to show that new inventions are con- * 
stantly -supplanting whole groups of workers, leaving them, out of 
employment and unable to derive any help whatever from a technical 
training which may h^ve been developed only through a long and 
, devoteT period. A current illustration, of this is dearly evident in 
the commercial field. Stenographers have been in great demand, and 
mea ns for preparing them have developed in response under both 
private and public auspices. If a young man or “woman seems well 
adapted to this field, npthing is ekaier than to advise attendance upon 
a jmliopl Appropriately fitting for such work, assuming that such a 
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school exists. But a disturbing factor immediately appears when it 
is learned that the dictaphone has begun an invasion of this field 
which points toward the early elimination of the stenographers from 
perhaps one-third to one-half of the offices in which they have here- 
tofore been indispensable. 

A knowledge of the initial wages in the various occupations is 
entirely inadequate for the purposes of' the counselor. Possibilities 
for f training, advancement, and increase in wages are altogether of 
more significance than ale initial wages. There are hundreds of 
jobs that offer wages alluringly high for boys in their early teens, 
16, 18, or even 20 cents an hour; but there is nothing in the work 
save the easily attained maximum of the 20 cents an hour. The end 
of the “ blind alley ” is reached. When manhood -overtakes the 
worker in such a calling, he either morosely submits to a 'life sen- 
tence of dulling, monotonous drudgery with all that this implies, or 
he changes to some other occupation, rarely finding ohe with much 
more chance of growth or advancement than the first. Dissatisfac- 
tion leads him again to change, and the probability is strong that 
he will soon become a permanent member of the class of “ job 
floaters ’ or u hoboes.” All such occupations the counselor must 
know. 

The counselor must likewise know in which vocations the capital 
for success lies primarily in manual skill, and in whlch^t Is. chiefly 
a matter of vocational intelligence. In the transition from handi- 
craft methods of manufacture to factory and machine production a 
whole" generation of schoolmasters and not a few tradespeople have 
made the error of prescribing an effective method of training for an 
outgrown method of production without realizing that it^was funda- 
mentally defective in meeting the conditions for which they were 
presumably preparing. We all thank* God and progress that the d_ay 
of handicraft production has been supplanted by methods far more 
efficient, just as log cabins, kerosene lamp^, hand-reaping machinery, 
and u prairie schooners ” have been supplanted by inventions a hun- 
dredfold or a thousandfold more efficient But the work of a4housand 
manual-training teachers in this country, fondly supposing them- 
selves to be vocational trainers for present-day industry, shows how 
the factory system with its division of labor, its machine processes^ 
and its applied science has entirely*escap^ them* If thes# and the 
authorities employing them have been so oblivious to conditions in 
the real world of industry, it behooves tis to have a care that those . 
counseling young peopl^ about to enter such callings should be alive 
to the world’s work as it actually must be done by those taking up its 
problems. 1 count it a travesty upon oar schools and a tragedy for 
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our boys and girls that a number of large hardware dealers in New 
. York, whoVconduct supply houses for the whole country, carry, etfargo 
stock of goods no longer used at all in the trades, but carried to meet 
the steady or even increasing demand of the manual-training depart-, 
ments and schools of the country. * 

\J The vocational counselor must also know people. In addition to 
the usual meaning which would 'attach to this statement, I mean 
that he must know how to use all of the means whereby he may be 
able to help the candidate to discover his vocational aptitudes "and 
capacities and make the adjustment between these and the work ap- 
propriate for him. He must be able to make appropriate use of the 
tests and devices discovered by psychological research in the finding 
of individual differences and abilities; he must know the bearing 
upon the problem of race and national peculiarities, traditions, preju- 
dices, and characteristics; he must .know the influence of home and 
social settings and of previous experiences in determining motives, 
ambitions, and ideals ; and he must know how to interpret those more 
^or less elusive and intangible qualities that go to make up the thing 
j £ 6 Personality. Thus to know people requires at least three 
^factors: An intimate knowledge of the methods and values of mak- 
ing records and tests, together with their interpretation; a large 
background of experience in obserying young people and workers in 
their work, in their homes, and in their social life ; and a high degree 
of common sense or the ability to take the results of compion obser- 
•yation and experience and from these to deduce quickly a valid 
judgment. Thi^ resulting judgment will seem to the casual observer 
a matter of intuition, but it is rather only the product of much 
knowledge,' training, and experience reduced to terms by the instant 
and almost unconscious appliqation of the expert. 

Besides this crystalized experience,’ the counselor must be charac- 
terized by tact, decision, and .unbounded human sympatliy. He is to 
give advice, not orders. The candidate is to act as a free person, 
following counsel because of the appeal it makes to his ambition and 
sense of worth, not because of any sense of compulsion. 

As a final qualification,' I would add that of capacity for construc- 
tive research- Since human life, and notably vocational life* is in a 
state of constant change, the vocational counselor must be capable of 
nuking or of directing such lines of research and investigation as 
will insure hie progressive familiarity with those dlanges to which 
adjustments of workers must be made. Furthermore, in our present 
st^tfc of poverty of knowledge relative to questions of . fundamental 
importanoein the classification of vocations and of the means for de- 
• tertainutg vocational aptitudes, the counselor will have the pressing 
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problem of initiating means of inquiry which will help to supply 
this much-needed information. 

The relation of the counselor to the schools is of paramount im- 
portance. The needed changes revealed by his work must be wrought 
through the schools. When he looks at the '"conditions and needs 
of vocational life on the one hand and at the pitiable emptiness of 
the schools with reference to these needs on the other, his spirit must 
indeed be courageous and heroic, or it will shrjnk from a task that 
looks almost* insuperable. Besides his own experiences, he reads 
in one of the most recent studies of the vocations entered by children 
between 14 and 16, based upon 4,386 St Louis cases, that about 90 
per cent entered unskilled occupation^; about 7 per cent low-grade 
skilled occupations; and less than 3 per cent high-grade skilled 
occupations; that over 76 per cent of these children entered occupa- 
tions demanding merely fetching and carrying— “ blind alleys” in 
almost every case. Turning to the Massachusetts study of 1906, the 
New York study of 1911-12^the Cincinnati studies still in progress, 
the Philadelphia study of 1912-13, and to any others availably 
finds this condition approximately true for the country at large./" 
reads that Charles H. Luddington, of the Curtis Publishing* 
Philadelphia, recently stated that: 

Seventy-five applicants were Interviewed for a recent vacancy In onr typist 
force. At least CO were obviously unfitted, and about 25 were tested before one 
competent worker was secured. To flU the position o£ correspondent, it ' 1b 
necessary for the Curtis Publishing Co. to Interview from 10 to 50 persons ; to 
find*# stenographer, 15 to 25; a typist, 25 to 50; a high-grade clerk, 20 to*fc; 
an ordinary clerk, 10 to 15. Whenever It Is necessary to secure operators for 
our pfflce appliances, which are generally - used throughout the commercial 
world, we are obliged In 90 per cent of the cases to train them ourselves. 

From these conditions in the vocation^ the counselor looks back to 
the schools. What are they doing about it all ? Annies of children 
are dropping out, largely because tbe-work makes no appeal of appre- 
ciable worth to them or their parents ; occupations offering oppor- 
tunity for growth and progress will not have them until they are 
16. Counseling 100 children to enter vocations that ( will take but 3 
is as foolish as it is vain; counseling them to go back to the schools 
from which they came is .almost as foolish and usually quite as vain. 
To counsel the child to make the most of the occupation possible as 
a temporary measure and to take up part-time school work for 
entrance into an occupation that is.more desirable when adequate 
maturity is reached appeals to the counselor as the most hopeful 
solution. But here arises the stone wajl of ancient tradition, manno^ 
by the guns of academic schoolmasters and political boards of educa- 
tion. backed by a quiescent public opinion. The counselor realizes 
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that in most, communities there are no schools, there is no school 
work which his honest conscience will permit hiiir-to advise as meet-* 
ing the need. How long must this army o^mbitious, capable boys 
and girls be allowed to go to the scrap heap of adult inefficiency, dis- 
appointment, and too often of pauperism and crime? How long 
must this army of tens of thousands ask for the bread of real, 
present-day life, of opportunity to prepare for gaining an adequate, 
respectable, and efficient living and citizenship,' and be given the 
stones of academic gymnastics? 

It is my faith that the vocational counselor, properly trained, Vill 
N become the great force for bridging this gap between the vocational 
world, and the schools. Timely, tactful, and, most of all, intelligent 
appeals to employers and school people (boards of education, super- 
intendents, and teachers), revelation to them of facts, needs, and 
plans, should certainly be one of the most effective and far-reaching 
duties of the vocational counselor. To be sure, his immediate prob- 
- lqm is partly an emergency problem— to do all that he possibly can 
to. meet the specific needs of the individual candidates whom he is 
trying to aid. But if liis work does not reach fahenough into the 
vocational world, on the one hand, and into the schools 'dn. the other, 

- better condit ions in both, to bring them closer together, and largely 
to remove the causes producing the emergency, then his efforts are 
just so much short of adequate success. 


ifc 


Can the vocational counselor achieve the success for which his 
position is established without professional training ? In considering 
the problems of the counselor and the means atid qualifications for 
meeting these problems, i# seems .to me that professional training is 
implied as_essential at every point. His work is not a matter of a 
card-filing cabinet nor of the mere memory of facts. It is a work 
requiring trailed judgment, intelligence tinned to see the crucial 
point in a mass of complex data, a broad apd intensive grasp of 
many complex social and psychological situations, and rigid train- 
ing in the accurate interpretation nf facts, conditions, and humafi 
qualities. Efficiency in these activities does not cOme by intuition 
alone nor by casual experience alone. Although every day’s work 
of the counselor will be an asset in the work of the days following* 
training in every phase of the problem for which provision can be 
made will aid in eliminating yraste from the beginning. It will save 
many a worker who would probably be-wrecked on the rocks of mis- 
direction. The problem comprehends the well-being of individuals, 
of vocations, of the school, and of society at large. For this*signifi- 
cant work let us have men and women Of the best possible'profes- 
sional .training, that their efficiency may be in proportion to their 
raeponabilitiej}. 
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D.— THE PRESENT TREND OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Hklen T. Woolley. 

Director Child Labor Dlrirton, Cincinnati Public School* , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The interest in vocational guidance in 'this country began with the 
problem of the misfits — those, chiefly adults, who had failed because 
they had gone into the wrong occupation. The work began, not in 
the schools, but in connection with social settlements; and tke 
general attempt was to interview these people who had gone into the 
wrong occupations and to try to help them. 

The general assumption which seemed to underlie th^se early ef- 
forts implied a sort of “ niche ” theory or vocational guidance. The 
idea was, apparently,, that there were niches enough in society to go 
around; that the individuals were all right, but that- they had been 
shuffled the wrong way, and some had fallen into the wrong niches. 

If one could simply find out where these mistakes had been made and 
reshuffle the people into the right niches, the problem would be 
solved. ; 

It did not take long for both of those assumptions to break down. 

In the first place, it became evident that there are not enough of the 
right sort of niches in society. In the second place, it became evident 
that very many of these individuals who were coming for advice had 
failed not merely because they had been shuffled into the wrong niche, (/* 
' but very largely because they had been spoiled in the making. . They 
were no longer fit for any respectable kind of a niche, and it was 
hopeless to try to fit them. It therefore came to be realized thfct 
there was a much more fundamental problem involved, and that this 
fundamental prqblem was really, in the first, how to avoid spoil- 
ihg these individuals; and how, in the second place, to improve the 
quality of the niches awaiting them. In order to attack spy such 
problem it was necessary tQ turn toward the public schools. In other 
words, the emphasis shifted in this field of vocational guidance very 
early, as it has shifted in nearly every fi^ld of social endeavor, from 
the curative point of view to the preventive point of view. 

Accordingly the- leaders in the movement for vocational guidance 
turned toward the public schools, where are assembled a large mass - 
of individuals in the making, and they said that to advise a child ■ 
after he has left school what vocation he should follow is entirely . 
too late. What we ought to do is to begin to advise him long enough 
before he leaves the school so that the school itself can do something 
.to help him to fit himself for a proper vocation. 

• Then another point logically, if not chronologically, arises: There 
is little use ifrplacingstress on advising the child as to the kind of 
work jn life for which he ought to fit himself unless you can offer him 
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training for that work,. So we get another shift on emphasis from 
mere vocation! guidance to vocational training. Most of- us have 
now reached the point where we are ready to insist that an adequate 
public-school system ought to have at its command courses of train- 
ing for any legitimate occupation that a child should wish to follow ; 
and we wish to find out some rational way of advising the children 
how to select their courses of training and consequently their future 
vocations. We realize that there are none of our school systems that 
come up to that ideal, but it is something to be at the point where we 
ore all ready to agree as to the need. In other woifis, we have now 
reached the problem of ways and. means. * I 

Of course the most obvious demand is for an i/creased variety of 
instruction and for proportionately increasedJequipment in our 
public schools. We need more .teachers and different kinds of 
teachers to present the various subjects which ought to be taught. 
But here, again, we come face to face with another practical problem. 
In order to decide intelligently just what kinds of training ought to 
be introduced into our schools, or at least to decide with what kinds 
we ought to begin, even if we grant that they all ought to be there 
ultimately, .^keed information of at least two kinds. We need, in 
the first pla^^a careful educational survey of the community; that, 
is, -we need to know what courses of training are already provided 
for in the community in question. We need such a survey as that 
made in Boston— a charting of all the educational opportunities of 
the community; because that might modify very markedly the initial 
steps toward introducing courses of training into the public-school 
systems. 

We need, in the second place, an industrial survey. The industrial 
survey is a very difficult thing to make; it is a very difficult topic to 
deal with. Of course, a school has to take and does take the attitude 
of working for the welfare of the child and the community. It does 
not wish to introduce any courses of training into its system which 
would lead to occupations that are undesirable or injurious to the 
child. But it is not an easy matter to find out just what the good and 
the bad occupations are. We have some general information that 
applies. As to a few occupations, perhaps we know ; as to a great 
many, particularly industrial occupations, we do not know exactly 
what the conditions are, whether they are such that the public 
school would he warranted in training workers for them or not, and 
we can only find out by making a careful industrial study of them. 

I do-uot wish to lay down rules for making industrial surveys, but 
thei« are a few things that need to be avoided. In the first place we 
can not make an industrial survey satisfactorilyby sending out cards 
tobefilled out by. emplcyer8, or even by interviewing employers, A 

great many employers are not drilling to tell the truth about their 
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industries, or at least are not willing to tell the bad features. Again, 
the leaders of industry resent a demand for publicity; they insist 
that their business is their individual affair and that no one has a 
right to meddle with it. Further, employers often make their an- 
swers from a point of view so different from that of the questions 
that it is not easy to interpret them. # . 

To make an industrial survey we have to consider both sides of the 
industry as an employment, and it seems to me absolutely necessary ~ 
to interview a large number of individual employers to get weekly 
rates, average time unemployed, yearly income, average weekly wages 
for the year* ,etc. In order -to do all that we need a staff of trained 
workers. It can not be done by the teachers in the schools, because 
they have not tine time and they have not the experience. 

There are various ways of getting industrial information other 
than by means of a survey. The ways we have at present are the con- 
tinuation schools; the compulsory continuation schools, which keep 
our public schools in contact with the children in industries for a year 
or two; the system of registering changes of positions, such is we 
have in Ohio, which brings the children all back to the central office, 
where the information may be obtained ; and then the placement work 
with a systematic “ follow up.” 

There is great difference of opinion as to how early placement 
work ought to begin, as to whether it is wise at present to try to place ■ 
beginners in industries at all ; but I th;nk we all agree that ultimately 
placement work is one of the things to look forward to. It' is un- 4 
questionably a valuable means of getting just the kind of industrial 
information which the school needs so badly in deciding its courses 
of industrial training. 

Then there is the further problem facing us of the form of instruc- 
tion; how closely shall industrial courses be identified with the in- 
dustry ^ldjipw closely, with the school. Is it safe" to put the courses 
on a part-time system— a little bit of industrial instruction in the 
.ariiool and a little within the industry? Should we have separate in- 
dustrial schools under different boards of education, or should the 
industrial courses be made an integral part of th^fciblic-school sys- 
tem? These are all problems on which we are at present taking 
somewhat different attitudes and on Which we need metre information . 0 

Even if we did know what attitude to take about the form of in- 
dustrial training, we should still be face to face with the problem of 
guidance; we should still haye before us the question, how to sort' 
ihe children in the schools into the various groups — which class to 
send into industry, which class into commercial work, which class 
into professional work, and which class into the academic group. 

On what basis are we going to make any such decision as that; an$ 
just how h it to be done? Suppose we had teachers who were from 
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the start interested in a child’s future career, interested Jn him as an 
individual; would those teachers without any further assistance be 
able to come to a wise decision as to advice in guiding that child? 
It is worth finding out how much assistance experimental psychology 
can render; we do not now know. Sometimes we talk about mental 
ability as though it was a very special kind of thing; we seem to 
assume that tucked away somewhere in each individual child there 
is some special aptitude which, if it could be ferreted out by any 
proper test, would decide the kind of occupation that child ought 
to take. Again, we talk about mental ability as though it were a 
' very general quality which, if possessed by the individual, would fit 
him to follow any one of the higher types of occupation, and which, 
if lacking, would send the individual to one of the simpler and more 
mechanicar occupations. Where between those extremes does the 
truth of the matter Me? 

We often talk as though individuals were divided into two classes, 
some of whom should do mental work and some manual work. We 
talk about mind workers and hand workers, as though if a man works 
well with his hands he can not work well ^’ith his head, and . vice 
versa. Is there any foundation for that assumption? In Cincin- 
nati we tested 149 children with regard to their simple motor abilities 
' and with regard to their mental abilities, and we found that those 
who are best in the mental tests are also, on the whole, best in the 
physical tests and in physical development. In so far as that evi- 
dence goes it would seem to show that there is not only no opposition 
between manual and mental Ability, but that the two are muctTmore 
likely to be correlated than opposed. Our reason for assuming that 
any child that can work well with his hands but not with his head 
ought perhaps, to be assigned to handwork is really because that is 
# all that is left for him. That is not, however, a safe basis for action. 

There is also the study of occupations. In Cincinnati we have a 
man trained in experimental psychology who is making a study of 
'V. the shoe industry. .As he goes through the factories he pays special 
attention to the details of the occupation^lthere are some 200 differ- 
ent processes in e**ch factory. He is to group them, to see 

/ what types of work are involved, and then to find out whether for 
each type of occupation it would be possible to devise tests which 
h would separate the workers. ' 

The women’s work in a shoe factory is for the most part of a 
much simpler and more mechanical type than that of the men,*and 
the only distinction he can find that seems to be of importance is the 
distinction between hand workers and >machine workers. ; The fore- 
men tell him thaf they find quite generally that the women who 
succeed at the machines do not like the handwork, and that those 
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who are best at the handwork are likely net to succeed at the ma- 
chines, They believe that .there is a natural difference between those 
who are most likely to succeed At handwork and those who are most 
likely to succeed at machine work. 

Among the occupations for men in a. shoe factory, one of the most 
skilled is that of a shoe cutter. The shoe cutter has the problem of 
taking a piece of leather and getting from it as many of the various 
parts for the shoe as he can. If there are any flaws, they must be 
placed in such a' way that they will miss the cutting or be put in 
some part of the shoe where they will not spoil its appearance. The 
work must l>e done quickly and rapidly. If you ask the foremen or 
tho employers what qualities are required for a shoe cutler, they all 
make the same answer: “Oh, that takes judgment!” This is not. a 
very definite^gipecific answer, but it is characteristic. There are 
very few emfRfyers who are able to analyze their own jobs. 

We realize in this country more and, more that if vocational guitj- 
ance is to‘be made effective, it must be through the schools. The 
great need is for more monqy fqj the public school, and for three 
distinct purposes. In the first place we need more teachers and 
smaller classes even for the kind of work we are now giving. In 
the second place we need & far greater variety of instruction and the 
equipment that goes wuh it. In the third place we need departments 
of research both for economic information and for psychological 
information, which ought to be parts of the public-school systems. 
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III. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WITHIN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


A.— GUIDANCE BY MEANS OF A SYSTEM OF 
* DIFFERENTIATED COURSES. 

.Alfred r. Fletciieb, 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester , A\ Y. 

I shall attempt to answer four questions, hypothetical but definite. 
First: Is vocational guidance needed; and, if so, of* what kind? 
Second: How can that vocational guidance be given? Third: Can 
it be given by means of differentiated courses of study? Fourth: 
How should such courses be organized? 

The first question needs no answer; we all' admit that vocational 
guidance is greatly needed. I should like, however, to cite two 
instances that prove it. 

Last year the records of 4,708 boys and girls of Rochester were col- 
lected. A majority of these youths teft school at^the age' of 14, 
from the seventh und eighth ' grades. They had been at work or out 
of work for periods of from one day to four years. The boy of two- 
years’ working experience tiad averaged six jobs under six different 
employers. Since they left school over 80 per cent of the^4,700 chil- 
dren had do$? nothing that led up to the life work in which they 
were most interested. They surely needed vocational placement 

Three years ago, in the city of Bridgeport, I had occasion to ad- 
vertise for an elevator boy. Thirty applied. Some of them had 
been out of work for months. All were mighty anxious to get that 
job, and at almost any. wage.. I sat at a table in the center of the 
schoolroom, with my hat off. The 30 boys came, one at a time, sat 
dawn at the table, and gave their experience and qualifications for* 
- the position. As the first half dozen were examined I noticed that 
no one of them took his hat off; so I resolved to give the position to 
the first bdy who removed his hat as he sat and talked with me. No 
^/om of the 30 got the job. These boys all needed vocational guidance 
in applying for positions. 

Vocational guidance is the selection of, the preparation for, and the 
placement in a life work. It. should begin- when the boy or girl first 
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begins to think about going to work and should continue until the 
boy or girl is securely placed in the chosen vocation. Let Os think 
for a moment about vocational analysis and vocational selection. We 
are looking forward to the day when the psychologists will tell us 
how to pnalyze the boy so that we may know exactly what kind of 
work he is fitted for. I suppose, however, we must wait until the 
psychologists ^ve themselves found out how to make these analyses. 
But even if'we were able to say to a boy, 41 From a diagnosis of your 
case I have discovered that the thing you are best fitted for is the 
trade of patternmaking,” it is certain thpt the average boy would 
say : “ Go to, now, I am going to be something else. Right now I am 
going to take a job asThessenger boy until I can get a chance in the 
thing I want.” 
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We have heard a great deal in> the last few years about fitting 
square pegs into round holes. Some of us have discovered that it is- 
not an easy task to fit square pegsjinto square holes »when the square 
pegs are self-willed American boys who do not wish to go into square 
^ holes: In the Old World about all that’is necessary is to fit the boy\to 
follow his father's trade, but here boys follow their mates and their 
whims. In one vocational school in Rochester^ of the boys* who 
entered from Seward School, No. 19, wished to take- up carpentry 
because one boy who was a leader came from that school and took up 
Varpentry. From another, Andrews School, No. 9, every boy wished 
to be a plumber, and in a short time the school had more plumbers 
on hand tha«n could be properly placed in good positions. Vocational 
selection was a game of a follow the leader.” We must find some 
way to give the boy experience and interest in the vocation for which 
he is fitted. 

I have been trying to imagine what a man would do if he were a 
director in a number of large industries and had a favoritfe nephew 
who looked to him for guidance. Mr. Director is to give vocational ** 
counsel to his nephew William. What shall he do? # 

Plan No. 1: Talk the matter over with William, select some one 
industry in which the opportunities seem to be good, go to the super- ' 

, intendent of that plant ancLsay: “I wish you would try William 
for three months. At the end of that time, you, William, and I will 
decide whether or not he ought to remain and take up this business as 
a life work.” Mr. Director goes to Europe and William goes to work. 

M the end of thfee months (assuming that William has stuck it out 
that long) > Mr. Director talks with the superintendent and with Wil- 
liam, and if the lad has made good and likes the work, the chances * 
are that luy will remain. If he had made a failure he is tried out in 
something else until he finally sticks. That is the method of trial 
and 'error, with emphasis on the error. 
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Plan No* 2. Mr. Director says: *■ vV ] 

. William, I will secure for you a place In sir or eight of" the businesses in 
which l am Interested. You may remain three months In epch. At the end of 
two years I will get a report from all the foremen and superintendents for 
whom you have worked. You may decide which kind of work you Hke best. 
If the reports of your employers and your own inclination coincide I will try 
. to place you In the kind of work selected. 

Han No. 2 has some decided advantages over plan No. 1. In' the 
. place, in that William’s chance to find lijmsclf does not come 
through his failure in a preceding job. The^oss of self-confidence 
in repeated failure is too great a price to pay for vocational guidance. 
Again, in the second plan the boy has a background of experience on 
which to make an intelligent choice. ^ Again and again teachers have 
heard boys say, as they began a new line of \york, or as*they com- 
pleted a term’s work, “I would like to do that kind of work all my 
life.” But only as\a boy looks back over a variety of experiences 
and compares them is he able to judge intelligently. 

Now, every William has not an influential uncle who is a director 
in a dozen corporations; so we are selecting vocational counselors to 
assume that role. So far their reward comes in their high-sounding 
titl^ and -in the satisfaction of performing a needed work. .' 

But vocational counselors must do more than counsel. Guidance 
and advice are not synonymous terms. Advice, even vocational ad- 
vice, has some decided limitations. If advice does not coincide with 
the boy’s preconceived ideas, it isn’t heeded. If it does coincide, it 
isn’t heeded. Its valuers doubtful in either case. 

The next question is : 

' Can not thp general Industrial school, or the prevocatlonal school, or the 
Intermediate industrial school — whatever It may Jbe called — give this voca- 
tional guidance? Can It not help the boy to select hlB life work? Can It not 
prepare' him for bis life work or, at least, begin the preparation? In other 
words, can not these schools do effectively the work outlined in Mr. Director’s 
second plj*n? Can not this type of school select the fundamental elements of 
some of the most important Industries, organize these into courses, and ** try 
the bOy out ”? 

I imagine that you are already formulating the question, What 
industries should be represented in such a course of study? I'hat 
question is best answered by a survey *of the vocational opportunities 
of a locality, and such a survey need not be exhaustive and expensive 
to be valuable. One survey, lasting three months and costing onl^ 
$300, gave material for the beginning of a good coursp in vocational 
preparation. Mr. Prosser has v mentioned three essentials in a gen- ’ 
arid industrial course for boys: Wood, metal, and power. A girls’ 
school of this type would include the elements of home making aa 
well as th§ elements of the common industries. I know of one course 
; for boys which includes the elements of carpentry, .cabinetmaking, 
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furniture making, pattern making, molding, casting and machine 
work, sheet-metal work, plating, printing, electrical wiring, motor 
maintenance and repair, salesmanship, and office practice. 

May I anticipate your jpext two questions? Where can be found a 
jack-of-all-trades to teach such p, course? Of 'tahat value is a course 
taught by a jack-of-all-trades, anyhow? The best answer to these 
.questions has been given/by Mr. McNnry, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. 

MeNary has tried out the plan of bringing in a journeyman from 
each trade to teach 'the elements of his craft. Tire plan has also been 
experimented with in other places. ...So far the results seem to show ' 
that both the regular shop instructor and the pupils profit greatly 
by this plan. The instructor and the journeyman working together 
can organize the subject matter so that it is brought down to the" 
level of the pupil’s comprehension. The pupils are greatly interested 
in the “ practical ” touch given by the work-a-day mechanic. 

In one school the pupils have formed a corporation for, the manu- j 

facture of all sorts of articles, and, although the pupils are not con- , 

scious of it, they are being “ tried out ” as they do the various kinds , 
of work. After the costs of the materials have been deducted, the 
value of the labor and the profit are distributed as dividends — one 
half going to the school for the purchase of new equipment and the 
other half to the members of the corporation. The stock, is pur- 
chased by salary checks paid to the pupils for work done. The pos- 
sibilities for instruction of many kinds by such a. plan are evident. ! 

I ’ remember one boy who came to a trade school resolved to be a 
plumber. He could never have becomes good plumber in a hundred # 
years. Yet that boy after school could sell more copies of certain 
popular journals than any boy I ever saw. If a visitor came to the 
school, he would waylay him on the way out and sell him a copy. 

ITis instructors had to be watchful to avoid buying two copies of each ‘ 

issue. That boy was a born salesman, and the “ corporation” plan of 
organization would have afforded him training in the line- of his 
greatest ability. A classroom teacher whom I know has a typewriter 
* and a mimeograph in his room and each year certain pupils naturally 
gravitate toward those machines. These pupils usually “find them- 
selves” in the commercial high school.. >• 

A plan that is about to be tried out in an eastern city summarizes ' , 
, the points I have attempted to make. A 3urvey of the youth of the 
city between the ages of. 14 and 18 has been made, so that it is defi- ^ 
nitely known where pupils gjo when they leave school. A survey of 
the industries has been made so that it is known, first, what prepara- 
tion is needed for each line of work in each industry ; second, what 
Jrind of continuation or part-time instruction is needed to secure 
promotion in each line of work. 
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Witti the help of the employers, short “ try-out ” courses are being 
prganized in many lines of work. When a pupil finds himself or 
hereelf in one of these “try-out” courses, this course extended be- 
comes a preparatory vocational course. When the course is com- 
pleted the shop instructor assumes the responsibility of placement. 

One more point I know one manufacturer who keeps Only 10 per 
cent of the persons he tries out Believed of this “ try-out ” process, 
which is vocational analysis from the employer’s point of view, that 
employer would be able to pay a much higher initial wage to the 10 
per cent selected for him than he could pay to the 100 per oent whom 
he must* try out It is this higher initial wage that will hold pupils 
in school long enough for us to give them real vocational guidance. * 


B.— GUIDANCE BY SYSTEMATIC COURSES OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


F. *M. Gn!ra, 

Principal of De Katb Township High School, De Xalb, III . 


What I shall describe is a practical experiment in vocational guid- 
ance that we have been carrying on in our town for a number of 
years. • Ours is a town of about 10,000 people, a manufacturing cen- 
ter, with definite agricultural, commercial, and professional- ele- 
ments. Although the work was designed for this community, its 
elements are such that it might be adapted to towns of larger or 
smaller size. 

We undertook this problem of guidance for the following-reasons: 
We felt that we were sending students into the world with very 
little understanding of the vocations into which they were to go, 
and with very little idea of the meaning of the industrial world 
# about them. We felt that guidance was a practical problem that de- 
manded immediate action; that we could not wait till a perfect sys- 
tem for guidance was devised, but that we must do something at once. 

In taking up our task we decided, first of all, that we ought to 
know our school from an occupational point of view. Accordingly, 
we took a survey to find how maiiy different prospective occupations 
were represented among our students. Perhaps some figures of the 
Tresolte of the survey will be of interest. We found that about £0 
per cent of nttr students had made no ohoice of an occupation. 
Here was a problem^-to find material for t&ese children which 
flight help then* to makjs an intelligent decision. Jfejt, we discov- 
ered that About 28 percent of all the students, or about 60 per cent 
.of the girls, war® going ihto teaching. 1 Here was another definite 

thogld bt that northern Jltooi. 8t*t« UnlT«d5Vl^.ferf la 

Uds town, which account* for thaa# ftgu.esT - ' ' 
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group to be considered in any guidance work. Our next largest 
group was bookkeeping and stenography, with 10 per cent choosing 
these occupations. Next was agriculture, with 8 per cent ; and then 
c^me engineering, toward which about 5 per cent of the boys were 
aiming. Then$ in smaller groups, came the machine trades, music, 
and, finally, a number of scattering occupations. i 

We had gathered some definite facts which would be of help to us J 

•in planning our school work, but we had found also that we had a \ 

complicated problem if we were, to prepare people definitely for the ! 

24 different occupations represented in our survey. , { 

The next problem was, Could we use our school as a laboratory to 
help different vocational courses? Could we organize it so that the j 

curriculum would represent in a general way some of the great groups j 

of industry, such as commercial work, trade work, agricultural work, * ! 

professional work, and domestic arts? Would it not be advisable to ; 

let each of our voca t ion a Rcachers become a specialist in the industrial j 

conditions in his line in our community? For instance, would it not * 
be worth while to ask our commercial man to become thoroughly 
familiar with commercial conditions in De Kalb ; our manual training 
man, with trade* conditions;- our agricultural man, with farm condi-' 1 
tions; the principal, with professional conditions? 

* With this idea in mind, we began to study our community, and w£ | 
devised several blank forms for the purpose of making a survey. For 
instance, we had what we call our industrial blank, by means of which 
we made a sort of survey of the industrial conditions in the com- 
munity. We asked the employer to tell us how many boys he em- 
ployed; at what wages they were employed; what he paid his men, 

' Then we asked some general questions, as, Are boys deficient in shop 
work, in mechanical drawing, in book work, or in character qualities? \ 

On our commercial blank we asked the employers question^ related 
to commercial lines, such as the wages paid in stores, the chance qf 
advancement^ whether boys were deficient in penmanship, spelling, • 
arithmetic, business training. 

To get at these facts in trade lines, we asked our manual-training ! 
teacher to go out into the community, from shop to shop and to get, as v m 

far as possible, answers to the questions indicated above; our cpm- j 
mercial man was to do the same in the stores. We found very -soon 
that we got better results by going to the shop foremen thaiuwe'did 
by going to the heads of the business. j 

We found, for instance, in the commercial investigation, that the j 
things demanded were practically three, Nearly every employer f 
asked that boys be trained thoroughly in penmanship, spelling, and 
arithmetic. Some employers asked for salesmanship as an additional ■**&. 
training, and a fe4 asked for certain character qualities, suck as I 
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^trustworthiness and courtesy. A few employers were decidedly criti- 
cal, and reported boys as lacking almost all desirable qualftka 

As to the pay, we found that in general it was quite low; and I 
suppose this is true of the average small city. It varied in the com- 
mercial work from a beginning wage of $4 a week for girls to about 
$6 or $8 a week for girls with experience; and for boys, from $4 a 
Week up for beginners, to $10 or $12 in some of the higher classes 
of salesmanship. In the trades we found the wages paid boys were 
from $5 a week up to 19 cents an hour. 

NoWj what did our investigation show as to the industrial training 
demanded by the average employer? We found, somewhat to our 
surprise, that the majority of the shops did not demand a very high 
training. In general, the foremen stated three things as requisites. 
They would like to have a boy able to run a drill press, to read a 
^mechanical drawing, and to read a micrometer caliper. Several of 
the men stated that the boys lacked perseverance. They said that 
they put a boy on a drill press and that he would stay only about 
three months. 

Finally, what general estimate can we make as to the value of this 
survey? The greatest value, undoubtedly, was that it gave us a 
definite knowledge of our town as an industrial community, of the 
pay offered in various lines, the requirements in the way of training, 
the opportunity to advance. We are in a position to talk facts when 
advising a student' as to opportunities in De Kalb. It has shown us 
also that in the smaller towns there are few positions open to the 
boy, and that promotion is, in general, slow. We see why so many 
of our students seek the larger citie^. Secondly, it has helped our in- 
structors^ vocational subjects by giving them an accurate knowledge 
of shop conditions and demands/ This I consider very valuable. It 
has shown us also that there is not such, a demand for skilled or 
technical training as we thought. We are faced with the problem 
whether, so to speak, we shall train the boys for unskilled jobs or 
whether we shall train {hem for positions out of town. 

So much for our preliminary work. We had now, undoubtedly, a 
better^ understanding of our school and of our community. The 
problem was now to give to our students in some way more adequate 
knowledge of industrial life in De Kalb and of the industrial world 
as a whole. In carrying out this aspect of the work, the principal 
planned to meet the uppSr classes once a week in what we call our 
“general amenably period.” During this time we would talk over 
with, tan industrial conditions as related to the choice of a voca- 
tion. Wf realised that a difficult problem confronted us, as we had 
* bi| industrial World, with some 9,000 different kinds of jobs in it 
Bftt we felt that these different jobs could ba classified, and that ip 
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a general way the individual could decide the direction in which he 
would like to go. 

Our plan now is to meet a class of from 40 to 50 once a weefc^or a 
period of a year or more and talk to them definitely upon industrial 
conditions. The purpose of these talks is to help the students to 
see the organization in the business world and to understand some- 
thing of the industrial life about them withMhe idea that they may 
decide more intelligently upon the occupation in which they will 
make a living. 

Their decision as to an occupation should rest, they are told, upon 
two things: First, knowledge of themselves and their abilities; 
second, knowledge of social conditions. 

You can find out some thing in regard to your ability by your success in school 
in the various courses. About other- conditions you probably have little knowl- 
edge, Yon will find, for instance, that some occupations are tremendously 
overcrowded. Other occupations have disadvantages ns to working conditions 
or working hours. These are facts that you ought to know before you choose 
an occupation. We can not talk to you about all the great occupations to be 
found fn the business world, but we can classify the occupations Into great 
groups, and by considering the qualifications required in these great groups 
you will be helped somewhat to make a decision on the choice of an occupation. 
These groups, which we shall dlBpws from week to week, are as follows: 
Mercantile, manufacturing, and mechanical ; railroads; agriculture; bonking; 
Government service; personal service; thg home. 


The outline as given above is used as & basis for several talks with 
the class. In this connection I. use diagrams to show the relations 
of the* occupations and figures from the census to show the number 
of people earning their living in the different occupationa The 
purpose of these discussions, as I sometimes tell the students, is' to 
give them a bird’s-eye view of industry. It is doing in a certain way 
^what Franklin’s father di$ when he took his boy to some of the 
industries in Boston in order that the boy might more intelligently 
make a choice of his lifeVork. 

* After the introductory talks we discuss in detail the characteristics 
of these groups mentioned before. Let us take as an example of this 
work a brief discussioiLpf the manufacturing and mechanical group# 
consider it first fro® our De Kalb conditions in order to make it 
concrete. The manufacturing and mechanical industries in De Kalb 
are pointed out— certain iron, and steel industries, such as gas-engine 
works, cream-separator works, wire mills, refrigerating-machine fac- 
tories, foundries, and blacksmith shops; certain wood industries, 
such as wagon works and. planing mills ; certain building trades, such 
ap carpentry, plumbing, gas fitting; and certain leather trades, such 
as the glove factory# ^ t 

These industries areeUgrouped together, because they deal with 
the nmnufacturin^,and handling of materials. There are, I think, 
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( certain* tests by which & boy may tell whether he has ability in this 

! line. For instance, in the mechanical trades* mechanical skill* is a 

fundamental requisite. A boy must have the necessary skill to 
handle materials deftly. Next, he must have a lilting for machines 
and power. He must have some inventiveness in making things, 
i He should have some skill ih mechanical drawing and be willing to 
learn the trade which lies at the basis of the industry into which he 
; is go^g. He should not be afraid of hard and\ dirty work. He 
should be willing to put on overalls and get his hands dirty if neces- 
| sary*^ Finally, he should try, if possible, to get the technical-school 

i training, which is the basis of his trade. 

j To mftke ft 53 work concrete I try to find as many illustrations from 

actual life as possible, clipping constantly from the magazines for 
current material and preserving it in a scrapbook. 

} . After we have discussed the general conditions of this group wo 
| ^ bring up the question as to how the individual is to know whether 

-* or not he has the necessary skill to succeed in mechanical lines. We 
tell him that our school courses are planned to help him to decide for 
himself. 

For Instance, if you think your ability lies in the direction of mechanical 
trades, take the work in the manual-training shop and try out some of the 
courses which are offered in woodwork, metal work, printing* ga^englne work. 
If you find that your Interest is aroused and sustained, that you' have skill to 
do good work in the school shop, you have some indication of your ability. 
You may, further, use your summer vacations to good purpose by getting -a place 
In some of our shops and finding out whether you really like the work which 
lsl&rried on in them. 

It will be noticed that we do not decide for the individual. We 
throw the burden back upon the student Our purpose is to furnish 
n the individual with the material for a more intelligent decision, nol 
to make the decision for him. 

Another great division in occupations to which I call the attention 
of our students is that between business and the professions. I call 
their attention to the fact that about 29 people gain a living in busi- 
ness to 1 who gains a living in the professions. Hence high-school 
students who contemplate going into the professions must consider 
certain things — first, whether they can get the necessary training 
through four, six, or eight years. They must consider whether they 
Jiave the capital to get this training and to go through the usual star- 
vation period that comes to the young doctor, lawyer, or architect 
after he has finished his course. They must consider whether they are 
| interested in social service, for I believe that the professions demand 
! & certain amount of 1 service. They must consider, also, whether they 

are of a studious disposition, for -to-day in law, medicine.' teaching, 
i engineering, the individual musk ba a constant student to l$eep up 
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with the advance in his wort These 'are some of the general qualifi- 
cations discussed in reference to the professions. 

Then we treat, in some detail, the principal professions, -such as 
law, medicine, teaching, engineering. We treat engineering in some 
detail because so many high-school boys have ambitions in that direc- 
tion — some, who, so far as their success in school would show, have 
no' talent for the profession. We try to show that the basis for suc- 
cess in engineering lies in mathematical and mechanical skill. Pros- 
pective students of engineering are asked to look over such a book as 
McCullough’s u Engineering as a Vocation.” 

Just this year 'a couple of boys who were thinking of engineering 
came to me and asked for information along that line. I asked them 
to take this book and read it in the light of the discussions we had 
had. They both came to me a little later and said: “ We have come 
to the conclusion that we would not care for engineering as a voca- 
tion. We had no idea that it involved taking higher mathematics, 
physics, and things like that.” This is a practical illustration of the 
guidance work. 

We now come to the second part of our work in guidance, which 
the program calls personal characteristics, but which I like to think 
of more as applied ethics. In this part of the work it is impressed on y 
the students that certain qualifications are needed in whatever line 
they may enter, because they are fundamlhtil to success. These 
things are attractive personality, practical efficiency, upright char- 
acter, loyalty. I call their attention to a card which says: M The face 
you wear at GO depends upon what you do to-day.” Now, what is 
•the reason for this statement? The reason is that youth is the plastic 
period. This is the period in which we acquire and absorb. It is 
the period of education. We can make ourselves now very nearly 
what we desire. A little later our habits will be fixed and we shall 
find it difficult to change them. It is worth while, . then, to. have 
some ideals of personal qualifications and to endeavor to make our- 
selves like our ideals. 

Personality is treated as involving voice, dress, manner, courtesy, 
tact. In talking to students about courtesy we use this little c&fd, ^ 
which reads : 44 Politeness is like an air cushion; there may be nothing 
in it, but it eases the jolts wonderfully.” 

When you apply for a position, how do you act when you enter the office! 

there la but one eeat left ami several people are waiting, do you take the 
empty seat, without considering the others? When leAvtng the office, do you 
allow your employer to go first, or do you step ahead of him? On the other 
hand, suppose 'some of you go to college Instead of Jntp business. You think per- 
haps your manners will not be observed. Hereto what the college editor wrote 
about the freshmen whom be noticed on the campus: “ They do not know better 
than to walk around with toothpicks In their mouths; they do not know enough 
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to tip their hats to a lady; and they gurgle when they eat their soup.** You 
aee, you are being Judged in this matter, whether you are in college or whether 
you are at work. 

I often have the experience that for the next two or three days after 
talking to a class I find the. pupils exceedingly polite when they meet 
me. They bow deeply ; and if X happen to come to the school door 
with one of them, with great courtesy I am allowed to step through 
first. This is a small item, to be sure, but it seems to me that they are 
■ applying gome of the things that have been said to them. 

. ■ Ajfter personality we consider effiiiency. What is meant by effi- 
ciency t6-day? Efficiency is much more than physical ; it is largely, 
if not chiefly, mental. As a striking example of mental efficiency 
attention is called to the president of one of our great industrial com- 
panies. Here is a man who has achieved great success because Of his 
wonderful mentality, his ability to recognize conditions and to do* 
things skillfully, quickly, arid accurately. 

Then we go a little deeper into our problem of practical ethics. 

It is. pointed out that, besides a pleasant personality and efficiency, 
there is a demand for certain elements of character. As a basis for 
talking to them about the elements of character needed in business, 
the rules that. Cyrus Simmons used are read to them. Most of you 
are familiar with them, no doubt. They contain, some moral truths 
in epigrammatic form. For instance: “Don’t lie; it wastes my 
time and yours.” “Don’t do'anything that hurts your self-respect.” 

“ It is none of my business what you do at night, but if dissipation 
affects what you do the next day, and you do half as much as I de- 
mand, you will last half as long as you hoped.” 

I offer this experiment in vocational guidance not as a panacea, but 
as an effort to solve the problem iri the average high school. I be- 
lieve it is working effectively to some degree, because we have saved 
some 'student^from places where they were misfits, and we have 
helped others to plains where they fit We have guided some boys 
■out of blind-alley jobs. We. maintain a sort of an employment 
bureau in the school and encourage employers to call upon us for 
help. *A few months ago we had a call for a draftsman. Our rec- 
ords showfed a boy working as an errand boy who had developed con- 
siderable skill as a draftsman while in school. We secured the 
drafting position for this boy, and he is one of the happiest boys 
in town because ofhis success in his work. He has been promoted 
twice since he obtained the position, and he recently came to school to 
tell me that this is the greatest thing the school had done for him He 
can riot get ovy the fact that we helped him after he had left 
Again, from the character side, I. believe the work is worth while. 
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4 Again, from the character side, I believe the work is worth 
- Weget a certain amount, of school pride, in this way that we ha 
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hold. I believe this instruction in personal characteristics accom- 
plishes the work. 


C.— GUIDANCE BY THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLACEMENT 
, AND FOLLOW-UP WORK. 


I bring a very limited contribution to this discussion. I come to 
report upon an undertaking in Chicago having to do with a very 
definite group of children. They were limited in number, since we 
have never had more than five workers, but it is nqt the small number 
served (2,18G between October 1 , 1912, and October 1 , 1913) which 
is significant here ; it is the definite limitations^set about the kind of 
child to be served, for the group of whom I speak consists of 
25,000 children between 14 and 16 years old who have left school to 
go to work. ' 

I do not think that on that account the report is less important, 

I think, in fact, that the subject will gain and not lose by being pre- • 
sented in relation to well-defined groups of children. It is impossi- 
ble, in my judgment, to discuss profitably together the college stu- 
dent who looks forward to a professional career, the high-school 
pupil about to graduate whose uncle might be a director of nine 
‘corporations or even of one corporation, the eighth-grade graduate 
from the home of the skilled artisan, and. the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade children from* poor homes who leave school at the earli- 
est moment allowed by the law and try to find employment. The dis- 
cussion of the first two groups may possibly be a discussion of an 
educational problem, involving choice of career and organization of 
course of study; the discussion of the third group may be a dis- '* ; 

cussion of new sources of information to be tapped by the school in 
readjusting its curriculum to the needs of the children in a modem 
industrial community. The discussion of the fourth group in rela- 
tion to their employment is no discussion of program of study or* 
choice of carreer. It is neither present organization of curriculum, , , 4 

nor pedagogy, nor guidance. It is a proposed guardianship of chil- 
dren for which the school is the best agency at hand. ' . 

Obviously as conditions of living become more pressing and more 
complex, the school to whom the community entrusts the child fpr 
from sev$n to nine ye^rs by its compulsory attendance laws is going 
to be called on to perform more and more of these services vhich are 
services of guardianship and not of. instruction. The proper classi- 
fication pf the children in accordance with their mental qualiffoatioga 
(cMd-ehidy ^ep&rtaeate) , and the maintenance * of m adequate 
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physical well-being (school medical service and school nursing) , are * 
services related to education but easily distinguishable from educa- 
tion; they represent services growing out of the position of the school 
as suitable guardian rather than out of its narrower educational 
function. 

I say nothing of the high-school pupil, nor even of the eighth- 
grade graduate; but in serving the children who leave before com- 
pleting the eighth grade to go to work the school is rendering this 
' kind ef service. I believe that the school, which is supposed to have’ 
its eye single to the well-being of the child, is the proper social agency 
to exercise this guardianship. It can not, however, exercise it alone. 
Industry must be called on to cooperate, and the general public, which 
is concerned for the well-being of the child, concerned for the con- 
tinued prosperity of industry, concerned for the protection of family 
integrity, must cooperate. But in my judgment the school should 
take the initiative and retain the lead in this cooperative effort. $uch 
has, I know, not always been the 'case. In London the “skilled 
apprenticeship committees,” which inaugurated the effort there, de- 
vised the method afterwords adopted by the juvenile labor exchanges, 
which have themselves extended its use in London and inaugurated 
similar efforts in other English cities; but in Edinburgh it came from 
the school, as it should in any community where the work is yet to 
be begun. This does not mean that the work should be done. by 
teachers, any more than that the nursing, medical, inspection, mental 
testing, all of them dependent on the teachys for cooperation, but 
performed by independent professional staffs, should be laid upon 
the teachers. The better the teachers the less should they be diverted 
from their own profession to tasks for which they are not qualified. 

To turn, then, to the experiment which we.have been working out 
in Chicago, it has been made in the effort to serve the children who 
leave school at the earliest moment allowed by law, to go to work. 
Each year about 12,OOO.of these 14-year-oH children take out their 
“ working, papers,’’ the age and school certificates prescribed by the 
child-labor law. during the year 1912-13 there were 12,583 of thes e 
children; so that'we have always about '25,000 children under the 


age which the law names as the upper limit of the compulsory 
attendance age. The 'Illinois statute says that children between 7 
and <16 years of age must be in school unless out of school for some 
.one of several recognized excuses, one of. which is, if the child is 
between 14 and 16, being necessarily and lawfully employed. Now, 
we claim that if this necessary and lawful employment is "accepted 
as an alternative to school, the school should make sure that it is as 
nearly as possible a true substitute in what it means to the child. 
\T| it involves supervision of the child in finding lus first work, and 
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course, placement — the placing the child in what one would like 
to call the best job available, and what one must call the least de- 
moralizing job available. No one thinks that there are suitable jobs 
for these children. No one thinks that children under 16 years of 
age should be in the labor market as industry is organized to-day. 

Everyone knows that many of the positions are connected with 
blind-alley and dead-end trades. No one thinks that at the present 
time the thingthat should be done for every child in the community \ 

can* be done for even a small fraction of these children — enable them 
to spend these two invaluable years either in a school or at a trade 
which is more educational than the school and educational in many 
ways besides industrial efficiency. It is an easy solution of the ques- * I 
tion to say that since we can not do all we would for these children, ' 

we will do nothing; it is perfectly simple to adopt the maxim of the 
law, “ What should be done will be presumed to have been dfcne.” j 

Since children under 16 should have been removed from the lhbor s I 
ma!l^.thcy will be presumed to have been removed from the labor I 

marker* That presumption seems to me to be possible only to one ■ j 
who knows nothing by actual contact with these children’s lives. 1 

The question is^not whether we can. do all that we would for these j 

children. The question is whether worcan do more for them than \ 

they can do for themselves. If we cah, they have a right to demand 
that we do all we can. Because,. however, we can do so little com- 
pared with what should be done, we in Chicago were unwilling to 
calL our experiment by an ambitious title like vocational guidance. 

Instead we selected the title “ Employment supervision,” which in- 
dicated our supervision, not their choice. • 

The problem then has to do with children whom the law permits 
to leave school; whose parents are very poor; who come from a 
group which has never before been either held up to the standard 
implied by seven years of schooling nor indeed suffered to raise 
themselves to that standard, and therefore expects its children to * 
stop. school as soon as possible and to begin to earn. This does not I 

mean that the members of this group are unworthy as parents, nor 
that they are dependent in any Way. It means only that they are I 

forced by the compulsory education law to a higher level of child \ 

care than before. With these children and these parents there j 

are, too, the jobs — only about half enough of them if they were ■ 
all good— and many of them are most undesirable. By hunting, how- j 

ever, s6me can be found which are not so bad as jobs, and others * I 
^which, while bad a& jobs, are under good foremen, who will help 1 

the child to wring at least discipline, responsibility, and regularity 
out of the experience. # * 

Placement work of this kind is clearly very different from the 
guidance t}xat selects the child for the job* Here the child must, 
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of course, be able to do the work, and there must be a chance of 
continued employment. But, at least, the job is selected for the 
child, not the child for the job, which makes all the difference. 

This requires, as a preliminary step, investigation of a very high 
order; quick, skillful selection of possible trades — the selection based 
on a real intelligence of the 'children’s possibilities and needs; then, 
equally rapid, accurate, and intelligent investigation of the selected 
trades. For these investigations qualifications of a high order are 
necessary. Their high-water level is perhaps reached in the studies 
made by Miss Collet and Mr. Aves, of the British board of trade, 
for the London juvenile labor exchanges — not dull and wasteful repe- 
tition and enumeration, but close, intelligent observation, applied to 
an adequate number of establishments to answer the two questions: 
(1) Can the trade be included in the list? (2) Can the establishment 
be used as a place of employment for these children? 


Needless to say, the most skilled investigator who is only an investi- 
gator is not only useless but probably misleading in these preliminary 
inquiries. The work is not pedagogical in any respect It is a high 
grade of personal service rendered in what one jnight call a prognyn 
of social treatment. It means obtaining the information about the 
trade; it means learning what the child wants; it means finding out 
what the parents’ aspirations ^nd plans are, and cooperating with 
them where possible, and explaining, where cooperation is impossible, 
why it is impossible ; it means learning as well as may be whether the 
employment is “ neces^p^f in any true sense. For example, a very 
considerable proportijf of the children who have come to.us^- 225 
out of tlie 2,186 last year, of whom only 850 came directly from the 
school — have been returned to school, either to the one which had 
been left or to one which would serve the child’s needs better. It 
means often, when the child’s chances for better employment depend* 
on instruction as to personal habits — cleanliness of hair in the case of 
girls, »r example — giving the instruction which interprets those 
habits in terms that the»child arid the parents can understand. It 
means, if the child’s physical condition is below normal, securing a 
week in the country, or the minojr operation which is necessary. It 
means innumerable personal services -which make it possible for the 
child to avail himself or herself of opportunities closed by barriers as 
slight as those I have mentioned. 

Furthermore, it means following the child into his work and hold* 
ing him torit. For these children are children ; and if a Polish boy 
will not work next a Bohemian boy without fighting, the foreman 
^ Jfc.be filling to place them far apart from each other for a while 
et any rate, until they. can. be reasoned with., If they are placed in 
ij$ope that aeem good and the foremen mean to do right, the weight of 
the loads they carry inay be' lightened, the speed at which the work 
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is done may be lessened, and the condition of all the children may be 
improved because you were there to interpret the needs of some. 
Foremen are human. Many things that are wrong are wrong because 
attention has not been called to them ; and things look very different to 
one's own eyes when one knows that an outsider is looking at them, 
loo. And this experience., is good for the foreman. 

So much for the value of the work from the point of view of the 
children. In my judgment this is only one side of* its importance. 
It serves, by way of personaL service, this limited group of children. 

From the point of view of learning what should be done by the 
school in the way of preparing all children who are going into in- 
dustry it is invaluable. It is, in my. judgment, not only a. valuable 
method of investigation— it is the only sound guide to modifications 
of the school curriculum in that direction. There may be all the sur- 
veys in the world; you may ask employers what they want until the 
end of time; you may look at processes and repeat them in sclipol 
shops; but you can not ltfarn what demands are really made by 
industry on young persons ‘unless you go with them through their 
experience in industry. On that account, the proposal that Chicago, 
a community where the organization of industry after the principles 
of the factory system, including the use of machinery and the sub- 
division of tasks, has been* carried to an extreme, should adopt 
methods successful in Germany, where that development has been at 
a very different rate and in different directions — such a proposal 
seems to one who looks at the situation from a real knowledge of 
these children's experiences and prospects as nothing short of absurd. 
The school can learn in this way without abusing its trust what it 
can do to fit children for the industrial life into which they go, and 
at what point it must stand absolutely firm and say to industry it will 
do nothing to fit its children for conditions so far from human — 
work “ which a monkey could do, if it could be kept at it.” It can 
learn by this placement and follow-up work, and only, in my judg- 
ment, by this work, skillfully done, honestly recorded, and courage- 
ously interpreted, what it needs for its own constructive advance 
and on what terms it will demand and then force concessions and * 
modifications on the part of industry. , ^ 

On such a basis, wise and wejl thought-out plans for changes in the 
curriculum can be made. The intelligence thus secured, the clarity 
of vision, adds enormously to the skill with which the j^iore fortunate 
children who can “go through*” eighth grade .on/ even the high 
school will be handled. We have taken over ma4y things learned 
from the care of delinquent children into the care of good children ; 
many experiments with the subnormal point the way to more effi- 
cient service of the normal*; and when I have been exasperated at 
much of the. nonsense written about “ counseling ” eighth-grade and 
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i high-school children, I have admonished myself to be parent and 

| to remember that not very much could be expected even of principals 

in a community which had never had the chance really to look at the 
problem through the eyes of the children and young people* it is hon- 
estly trying to serve. 


D.— DEVELOPING PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP WORK. 



Charles Martin, 

Director of Industrial Arts , Jewish Orphan Asylum, Cleveland, Ohio . 

Some of the problems confronting proper placement and follow-up 
work are that (1) children drift aimlessly about from one position 
to another; (2) children are almost wholly lacking in any intelligent 
knowledge of the industries in the community; (3) child labor be- 
.twee r : the ages Of 14 and 1C has practical^ ho ^economic value to 
society. . 

The habit of aimless drifting from one position txNanother is espe- 
cially true of those children who leave school before they complete 
the elementary grades. They -lack intelligent supervision, and are 
often tempted by ease, fairly good wages, and a sense of independence 
t# crowd those occupations which require no skill and promise no 
future. Their moral and intellectual powers are weakened. Their 
school knowledge is soon dissipated, and they become unfit either fof 
employment or for further education. Their parents are without ade- 
quate knowledge to guide and advise them. Too often they feel com 
oerned mainly in having the children “ earn something” at the 
earliest possible moment The immediate wage is considered rather 
than the development of the child’s best gifts. . : ' * 

The years between the ages of 14 and 16 are not productive to the 
industrial world, because the boy or girl is immature physically, 
mentally, and morally. Grit, mental energy, endurance, and power 
of concentration are not yet trained and developed. In order that the 
public-school system may develop placement and follow-up work, 
it is essential that the pupil be properly developed physically, men- 
tally, and morally to enter the world of labor.- It is necessary that 
th^ pupils have careful supervision^ and training between the ages of 
14 and 16— these years that are so vital for the formation of char- 
acter and for the production of skilled and efficient workmen. Chil- 
dren should be guarded against exploitation. They should haye 
healthy surroundings, just treatment, legal working hours, and an 
opportunity to advance in an employment that is congenial and that 
will provide a living wage without overwork. This guidance and 
protection should continue until they are established as self-depend- 
ent earners in the world of labor; 1 
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Many opportunities are open to the public-school system to assist 
iu the solution of the problems incident to proper placement and 
follow-up work. Teachers have the opportunity for "careful study 
of the personal characteristics of each pupil A permanent record of 
these characteristics can be used as a basis for the placement and 
follow-up work. The school studies and shojDwork are vitalized by 
direct contact with the occupations of the community, thus aiding 
the pupil to reaLize the value of the school studies and their close jj 

relationship to the world of laboV. 5 

Some of the necessary requirements for the development of intel- 
ligent placement and follow-up work in the public-school system 
are: (1) Securing a permanent record of the child’s 4>ersonal 
characteristics and special aptitudes; (2) educational guidance dur- 
ing the school life of the pupils in order that they may be given the 
proper opportunity to develop physically, mentally, and morally; f 

(3) offering the pupils opportunities* for continued education after 
they have entered the world of labor; (4) imparting to the pupils \ 

a knowledge of the world of labor, especially a knowledge of the | 

principal occupations of the community; (5) securing the con* I 

fidence and cooperation of the public; (C) the establishment of a - 

juvenile employment bureau . under the direct control of the school 
board and working in cooperation with the industries. 

Estimates of the pupils’ personal characteristics and aptitudes j: 

should be based on careful study and should cover a long period of 
time. They should represent the combined judgment of the school 
medical officer, and of the teachers who come in contact with the ’ . 
pupil The school medical officer should enter on the pupil’s card 
the general nature of the employment suited to the pupil, with spe- 
cial remarks as to unsuitable occupations. These records, containing 
the decisions of the medical officer and the teachers, would pWee the- J 

pupil in one of the broad classes of occupations and thus assist 
in the choice of a vocation or employment. This’record-card system \ 

would lessen the habit of aimless drifting and would decrease the ; 

number of misfits in the world of labor. 

Efficiency and success in one’s work are largely dependent upon j 

knowing one’s ability and ac^pting oneself to environment. An 
opportunity should be given to tKe pupils to discover their dormant 
powers before they are compelled to leawe the shelter of the school- \ 

room and take their place among the world’s army of workers. A ! 

system of differentiated courses in a commercial or industrial school 
for seventh and eighth grad^boys would aid the pupils in discover - 
ing their mechanical, commercial, and artistic tendencies. At' least | 

half $he school time should be devoted todaboratory m&d shop work.. 

With the discovery of the pupils’ tendencies would come a definite 
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aim in* life. The ‘primary importance of such a commercial indus- 
trial school is that it would give the pupils the opportunity to try 
themselves "out in different kinds of work. Such a school would 
aid the pupils, who are compelled to leave school at the agd limit, 
and also aid those pupils who are trying to decide whether they will 
enter the academic, commercial, or technical high school. 

The influence of the public-school system should go with the pupil 
into the world of labor. The pupil should be impressed with the 
fact that bis education’ does not end with his school days. He should 
be taught the value of using leisure time for studying as an assH 
for future advancement. He should be informed by lectures and 
educational chaVts as to the opportunities that the community offers 
for continued education* Stereopticon lectures and a course in eco- 
nomic history and geography dealing mainly with the occupations 
and their requirements are -helpful. 

Parents, as a rule, are willing to cooperate if they are convinced 
that further schooling is worth the sacrifice that they are required 
to' make. They should be advised as to the occupations for which 
their sons and daughters are best fitted when they leave the 
school and as to the chances of earning good wages. Employers of 
labor should be educated as to the aim and efforts of the public- 
school system’s placement'and follow-up work. By reporting vacan-. 
cies, stating the requirements, rate of wages, and future prospects, * 
by suggesting ways of closely relating the industries and school 
studies, they can give valuable aid. As a rule, the employers of labor 
are willing to cooperate with the public-school system. The coopera- 
tion of churches, social settlements, bo\V and girls’ clubs, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are also valuable. 

The juvenile employment bureau should be under the direct con- 
trol of the school board, with offices in the board of education build- 
ing. The details of its organization would depend upon the locaj 
conditions. Its duties are to advise and to follow up the young 
persons in tneir occupations ; to keep the educational system in dose 
touch with the local* industries; to collect and promulgate general 
information in regard to industrial conditions. The director at the 
head of the employment bureau should be appointed by the school 
“board, v The advisory committee should be composed of representa- 
tives pf educators, representatives of public bodies, of trade associa- 
tion^ a^d of employers of ‘labor. There should be counselors repre- 
senting £Wy&riou3 schools. If teachers are used^s counselors, they 
should be properly trained, and they should have time for the work, 

Volun($efc men and Workers, representing the different 

industries of tWcommuhity* needed to follow the young persons 
into the industries fmd to giv$ them and supervision* 
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E. THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI AS A 
MEANS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Edwahd D. Borebts, ' 

AtaUtant Superintendent of School t, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T-feere is sg little of mystery shrouding the origin of the Cincinnati 
continuation schools that one can readily affirm that the dominant ^ 
motive in this origin was vocational guidance. 

These schools are the outgrowth of an interesting combination of 
circumstances. First, Cincinnati shared with other cities the feeling 
of regret and responsibility that so many children had each year been 
leaving school to go to work as soon as the law allowed, that is, when 
just 14- and upon completing the fifth grade. There is reason to be- 
lieve, too, that for a large number of pupils, “ having completed the 
fifth grade,” as specified by law, is not much more than a phrase with- 
out significance. 

Second, the success of the work done in the Cincinnati Continua- 
tion School for Apprentices was of. great influence in 'the organiza- 
tion of the compulsory continuatloh classes. The school for appren- 
tices was organized in 1909, at which time it included classes for 
apprentices in machine shops and in pattern and drafting trades. 
Two years later classes were formed for apprentices in the 11 trades 
classed as the allied printing trades. This school is attended by boys 
who range in age from 16 to 21, They are in school one 4-hour ses- 
sion each week. This school attendance is paid for by the employers 
at the regular shop rate, and the boys are docked for absence or tardi- 
ness. >Tbe course of study is entirely academic and cultural. There 
are no machines in the school, all the direct practical experience b eing 
secured by Che boy while in regular employment in his own shop. 

The tea cher s in this school are both expeft craftsmen and expert 
teachers. 'With these qualifications they retain the respect of the 
boys, to whom they become a vary real inspiration, and they com- 
mand the approval and support of the labor organizations and the 
employers. Their work is supplemented by the voluntary service of 
owners, superintendents, and foremen of the shops, and of repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations, who' give instruction from time to 
time and assist in keeping the school and the shop in close connection. 

Third, the Womfn Teacher^’ Association of Cincinnati has given 
serious consideration to the problem of girls who leave school to go 
to work. During the Christmas holidays in 1909 this organization 
devoted a meeting to the discussion of how to reach girls who w$re 
forced by need to leave school for work. At that meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed fo consider the whole matter, td make an investi- 
gation of conditions, and to suggest methods by which conditions 
might be bdtte^. This committee was <£lli^ the pontintlatW* 
achooi ^nnitM*, feist half-dozen meetings were held- by that 
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cumm 1910$ at which were considered as many .phases of the 

problem as it was possible to study by reading, hy inquiry, and by 
actual observation. The members of the committee became con- 
vinced that there should be established a school to which the young 
women it work could come for at least one-half day a week, and 
they so recommended to the superintendent of schools. ; 

As a result of these various movements, Supt F. B. Dyer and the 
board of education began, in the spring of 1910, a movement to secure 
legislation upon the subject In’ May, 1910, largely as a result of 
the work of Mr. Dyer and his board, the legislature passed the fol- 
lowing law : 

In case the board of education of aAy school district establishes part-time 
day schools for the Instruction -of youth over 14 years of age who are engaged 
in regular employment, such board of education Is authorized to require all 
youth who have not satisfactorily completed the eighth grade of the demen tary 
schools to continue their schooUng until they are 16 years of age: Provided, 
however, That such youth, if they hare been granted age and schooling certifi- 
cates and are regularly employed, shall be required to attend school not to 
exceed 8 hours. a week, between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p.m., during the 
school term, (Sec. 7767, Rev. StaL, Ohio.) 

.In January, 1911, the board of education adopted a resolution to 
establish part-time day schools in accordance with the law. These 
schools were to be opened the following September, when attendance 
, W0U M be’ compulsory for those subject to the provisions^ the law. 
Employers were so notified and preparations weqjp begun by the 
school authorities for organizing the work. 

In February, 1911, a very competent .elementary teacher/ who was 
recommended by. the committee of .the Women Teachers’ Association * 
already referred to, was appointed supervisor of the continuation 
schools. Her first work was to visit all the department stores, 
in order to explain the work and to secure the cooperation of the 
employers. The response of the business men was unanimously 
sympathetic, and it was decided .to open immediately a school of 
salesmanship. * , 

In Mky, 1911, this continuation school of salesmanship 
' under the direction of the supervisor and in immedia 
'second very capable elementary teacher. This teacher h 
been granted a three months’ leave of absence in .order** 
school of salesmanship connected with the Women’s Edu 
Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. To this initial effort in ^ 
^continuation schQftla fo^girls, 25 firms "sent their employees, usually 
young wotfftn over 16 , onedutff day a week. They attended without 
loee i of pay and received instruction in English, civics, the art of 
^lesmanship/ storeaHthmtticfthd aqecamj fabrics 

art ahd decoration, bei^hal hy 
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200 students (firms sending from 2 to 20 girls) and continued for 
three months, until the exigencies of the store vacation period made 
it necessary to close the school The following September the attend- 
ance decreased because of the great burden put upon the* store au- 
thorities by the organization of the,, compulsory continuation classes. 

It can readily be seen that this school of salesmanship was entirely 
vocational in its intent, though its effect iu the direction of guidance 
was rather secondary. Nevertheless, the good results for the em- 
ployers, evidenced by the repeated expression of approval from them 
and by the fact* that one firm arranged with the superintendent of 
schools for the exclusive services of the salesmanship teacher for 
some months, were not greater than the thoroughly stimulating and 
beneficial results upon the pupils. „ ^ 

The spirit of this, school of salesmanship has proved to be the 
spirit of all the continuation-school work. Compulsory classes for 
those between 14 and 16 who were regularly employed, having the 
required age and schooling certificate, were organized in September, 
1911. The teaching staff consisted of four persons, who gave their 
full time to this work, and of a large number of principals and 
teachers from the regular elementary and high schools. , The pupils 
had left school presumably only after the completion of the fifth 
grade; but the evident lack of preparation for work, which ought m 
be given such pupils made it doubtful whether many of them had 
completed the required grade in any very real sense; 

At the beginning the work was based upon the regular elementary 
course. It soon became possible, however, to modify this course,' 
partly by adapting the old material to a new method of treatment 
and partly by utilizing new material. The course was organized in 
detail at weekly conferences of teachers held throughout the first 
year of this work. 

English and arithmetic form the backbone of the pourse, which 
includes also civics, hygiene, geography, physics, handicraft, art, and 
salesmanship. Daily drills are given in spelling, correct English, 
and rapid calculation. English includes reading, spelling, and cor- 
rect usage, the aim being to connect these subjects with the daily life 
and work of the child. The work is made intensely practical so 
that the spelling lessons will be words suggested by the child’s occu- 
pation of the day. It is hoped, however, that the reading period 
will afford an opportunity to bring into the child’s life a bit of the 
ideal, the cultural, which he might otherwise lack. 

Arithmetic includes much practice in the fundamental operations, 
as well &s*wo?k in fractions, percentage, business forms, pay rolls* the 
keeping of accounts, and simple bookkeeping. ^ V a 

Civics and hygiene, including moral instruction and ^peif^onal 

guidance in conduct, is giten morp seriotis considefatipri tb an *ny 
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other part of the work. It not^only has its place on the week’s s 
program, but it is brought in incidentally whenever possible. 

Geography is studied largely from the commercial point of view, 
and is brought into close relation to present-day conditions in the 
child’s own city and country. Much use is made of the stereopticon 
in connection with the geography work, as well as in the study 
of civics. 

Physics has been given with a desire to broaden the child's out- 
look oh life. The work is given by a regular high-school physics ‘ 
teacher, and consists of simple experiments, which illustrate some 
of the more common experiences of everyday life. 

The handicraft or industrial work receives one-third of the pupil’s 
time and, for the eighth-grade boys and girls, may occupy the entire 
four hours. Many of the boys who thus spend their full time in 
the shop taking a special line of work have completed the eighth 
grade and are attending continuation classes voluntarily. The girls 
who devote their whole time to^ndustrial work are those who are 
preparing themselves for trade work in millinery or dressmaking. 

It is this field pf industrial work which offers the largest oppor- 
tunity for vocational guidance. Not only is instruction closely re- 
lated to the field of the child’s present activity, but opportunity is 
goffered for the child to receive preparation for the field of his pref- 
erence, It is a common experience -to have a child who is working 
,at a blind-alley job elect at? school the subject which will fit him 
or her for a job with a future. Many of the “vocational hoboes” 

, .have manifested a very strong desire to cease being such and to 
settle down with thought for the future. ~ - 

In deaHi^ with such pupils, the continuation-school teacher has 
a unique ojj tunity, for the teacher here deals with a child who 
" had left; the regular school and has gone into daily occupation in 
the business The boy or girl attends the school, it is ad- 

• mitted, through compulsion, but nevertheless with the always present 
consciousness of the job and its significance, j To discuss with such 
children the opportunities of the curriculum/and to allow the choice 
of subjects of instruction which have Waning in the world of 
^pbs and wages, is the special advantage hire. 

The range of the. school ’a activity in the industrial and commercial 
lines is therefore made clear to the child. Boys are allowed to elect 
shopwork in wood and iron, with. classes in cabinetwork, wood- 
prning, forging) and electrical work. Art of the applied type, as 
11 as mechanical drawing and lettering, open to the boys an at- 
ctive and desirable field. Girls may choose work in either sewing 
or cooking, as welT as in novelty mating, and in millinery. 'Cla&es . 
arecopductedin salesmanship by an expert instructor. < 
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Tn all the industrial work the effort is made to group, as far as 
possible, the children who work in one line of industry. This makes « 
it possible to give the classes special instruction relating to ^that 
industry. However, the work i^not always immediately related to 
the child’s regular occupation— partly from a desire to counteract 
the results of purely automatic work and partly in order to give the 
child an insight into other lines of industry than those with which 
he is familiar. 

The art course for boys is planned to give the development and 
skill' which will secure him promotion in his field. Thus, the boy 
engaged in jewelry making is given problems in the designing of 
jewelry, and one employed in process engraving is given work in line 
and wash rendering. Mechanical drawing is taught to tbos^ who 
need it in their daily work. A study of simple lettering is made, as 
well as of the principles of proportion and of good dnd poor arrange- 
ment in signs and advertisements. 

.Girls. who elect sewing or cooking spend half the time in this 
special field. The work is very practical in character. In sewing, 
the girls are taught garment making by machine, as soon as they 
have mastered the simplest principles of sewing. In cooking, em- 
phasis is placed upon practical work and correct methods, the combi- 
nation of suitable dishes for simple meals being the teacher’s aim. 

Novelty making is taught in some classes, the pupils being given 
instruction in sample mounting, making of novelties, covering and 
lining of* boxes and cases, accurate measurements, and the solution 
of problems, pertaining to the economical use of materials. Tbade 
orders are solicited by the teacher, and the articles are made in class, 
with a view to emphasizing the trade side or money value of time, 
skill, and\ materials. The art work in color and s design correlates 
with the work of the novelty : trade teacher. In a similar manner 
girls in th4 sewing and millinery classes have one period each week 
in drawing. This art work is closely connected wi^h sewing and 
millinery, i ■ . 

Instruction in salesmanship^ given to girls from the retail stores. 
The course Consists of practical lessons in business arithmetic, in- 
cluding sales-slip practice and cash accounts; textiles, including 
cottop, flax, silk, and wool from raw material to finished product; 
color atid design, including color combinations as to c6unter and 
dress; and salesmanship, including C 4 re of stock, approach, analyses 
of sale, closing sale, courtesy, demonstration sale. This work is 
plainly of great vocational value. 

Thus, I have, attempted to indicate the directions in which the 
Cincinnati compulsory continuation schools have developed and have 
seemed to W of vocational significance. To bring fcbe Story up to 
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date and to complete the tale, it ia necessary to add that the legisla- 
ture, at its session in the spring of 1913, changed the statutes regard- 
ing school affamdance and child labor in such a manner as practically 
to eliminate the field of the compulsory continuation school. The 
new law mat^it necessary for boys to remain in school until their 
fifteenth birthday and girls until their sixteenth. This leaves subject 
to the old unchanged continuation-school law only those boys at work 
between 15 and 16 who have not finished the eighth grade. How- 
ever, under an ..interpretation of the attorney general, which con- 
strues as valid all age and schooling certificates issued before the 
new law went into effect last Axigust, all children thus at work and 
subject to the law are attending continuation classes. These, with 
the boys already referred to as now subject to compulsory attend- 
ance, are the pupils with whom the work described is carried 6n. 


\ 





IV. HOW SHALL WE STUDY AN INDUSTRY FOR PURPOSES OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ? 


A. HOW SHALL WE STUDY THE INDUSTRIES FOR THE 
PURPOSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ? • 

Charles R. Richards, 

Director of Copper Union, New York dtp. 

Of late years a large number of investigations or surveys have 
had for their purpose the development of data upon which to for- 
mulate Pleasures of vocational education. The results obtained by 
many of these surveys have not seemed commensurate with their, 
expense, nor, on occasions, with their pretensions. Their frequent 
weakness has been that the data obtained have not been of a nature 
capable of interpretation in definite eduqational terms. The present 
paper represents an attempt to present principles and, lines of in- 
vestigation that may be turned to immediate practical account. Its 
distinct purpose is to formulate lines of inquiry and enable data to 
be obtained upon which desirable relations of vocational instruction 
to a community or an indusfry may be accurately determined. 

If we analyze the relation of education to industrial workers, we 
are likely to find that in each industry there is one of three ways 
by Which the welfare of the workers *in that particular industry 
may best be promoted : First, their industrial efficiency may be im- 
ph)ved either as regards skill or technical knowledge; second, their 
general education may be extended; third, opportunities for physi- 
cal and 'mental recreation and stimulation may be offered them, 
whereby the monoton^ of automatic tasks may be relieved and the 
narrowing or cramping influences surrounding the daily work may 
be neutralized. 

It is evident that orily the first of* these divisions ^constitutes the 
field, in any strict- sense, of .vocational education. The other two 
lines may be equally valuable and important to the well-b8ing of 
the workers under certain* conditions, but they do not constitute in 
a strict sense vocatiq$al education. One is concerned with the ex- 
tension of general education, perhaps under many conditions* the 
mosfr needed and helpful influence that can be brought to bear. The 
other represents a field of activities of gre^t impott&qce.m 
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numbers of factory and mill trades where the conditions are such 
that a combination of physically recreative and mentally stimulating 
experiences are the most important benefit that can be brought into 
. the lives of young workers. % . 

Before beginning any survey intended to develop a program of 
vocational instruction, it is evident that substantial indications 
should be present pointing to opportunities along the first division. 
Such evidence should indicate, first of all, that there, is large need 
in the industries of the' community under consideration for further 
skill or technical knowledge that can not be entirely supplied in 
commercial practice, and furthermore that this need is worth sup- 
plying. To be specific, we should knbw whether considerable diffi- 
culty exists in obtaining efficient workers; whether the industries 
represented are of sufficiently high grade, to afford adequate employ- 
ment that insures a fair standard of living. Besides tliese facts we 
should ( kifow certain things as to the general industrial situation in 
the community, such as the proportion of industrial workers to the 
total population; the status of the community and its social attitude 
'toward industrial work; the situation as regards variety and con- 
centration of industries; racial traditions as regards the use of the 
child as an income asset; the habit of the community in regard to the 
use of educational opportunities; whether the industries concerned 
represent on the whole- healthful occupations; whether they repre- 
sent on the whole industries that from the civic and social stand- 
point are desirable to encourage. 

To obtain such an outlook might require a preliminary survey. If 
so, the methods and conclusions of such an inquiry should be based 
upon its particular purpose and should be thoroughly distinctive 
from investigations of the type to be hereafter considered, which 
aim to develop data to be used as a basis of a constructive program. 

As. a result of such a preliminary outlook upon the situation wc 
should be able to determine roughly whether the prospects for the 
introduction of vocational education becoming a benefit to the com- 
munity are such as to justify an intimate investigation of the com- 
. Inunity’s industries. 

Before attempting to. formulate the lines of such an inquiry it 
may be well t6 point out that* the propositions submitted are based 
upon the assumption that our main progress in* vocational educa- 
tion is to be made by adapting instruction to the specific needs of 
different industries rather than by setting up general types of voca- 
tional instruction and inviting workers or would-be workers to con- 
form thereto. This leads to the conclusion that an investigation that 
aiuur at ^direct constructive results from the educational side should 
V, addrea* itself to the study of each of the" important industries or 
r rpcs ofindustry represented in the community. - * 
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The first effort of such an investigation would then endeavor /to* 
ascertain whether the industrial efficiency of those engaged in any 
industry or those intending to enter the industry may be improved 
either as regards skill or technical knowledge. In order to develop 
the lines of such an inquiry, the following analysis may be of service: 

In general there are two aspects to every industry: (a) The purely 
manipulative side, that is, skill or dexterity, ^hich may be denoted 
by S; and (b) the technical side, consisting of knowledge, or informa- 
tion, which may be called T. The efficiency of . a worker may be 
expressed by the equation E=S+T. Different * industries vary 
greatly as to the amount of these two elements needed to secure effi- 
ciency. The following different cases and intermediate conditions 
stand out : 

(a) Both skill and knowledge are needed. 

(b) Skill is needed, but not technical knowledge. 

(c) Technical knowledge is needed, but not skill. 

(d) Neither skill nor technical knowledge is needed except in a 
very low degree. 

Not only does the need for the two elements vary greatly in the 
different industries, but the opportunities foi* acquiring either or both 
of these elements in commercial practice are a matter of great 
variation. ' * 

Under (a) we may have three sets of typical conditions: (1) In 
which the worker can obtain both sjk ill ahd requisite technical knowl- 
edge in regular employment ; (2) in which he can acquire skill, but 
not technical knowledge; (3) in which he can obtain technical 
knowledge, but not skill. 

Under ( b ) there are represented two typical conditions: (1) In 
which th*e learner can obtain skill in regular practice ; (2) in which 
he can not. 

Under (c) likewise there are tWo typical cpnditions: (1) In which 
technical knowledge can be acquired; (2) in which it can not be 
obtained. ; > . 

This classification represents extreme typical renditions, een 
which are to be found intermediate stages. 

From this analysis follows the first line of the proposed inquiry: 

1. I 8 skill or technical knowledge , or both , needed for efficiency 
and progress in the industry t \ 

If so, (<z) can skill be obtained under conditions of regular em- 
ployment? and (&) can technical knowledge required be so obtained? 

As a result of these lines of inquiry it would be found, for example, 
that both skill and technical knowledge are needed in the industry. 
It would also be found, howevetf, that in many industries under usual 
conditions the requisite skill may be obtained in practical work, but 
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ttiat the technical knowledge required for progress and full efficiency 
may not be readily obtained. This would indicatje that in such indus- 
tries organized f^chool instruction along technical lines may be of 
service. Again, it would develop that skill represents the important 
element in efficiency and that technical knowledge is of small account. 
In .many industries th« requisite skill can not be Obtained under usual 
conditions of? actual practice. Here again it is indicated that the 
School may have a possible place in-the training on the manipulative 
/ sidq. ' j 

•Further to determine the exact needs of school instruction, the fol- 
lowing lines of inquiny are desirable: 

2. Opportunities represented by the industry. — Opportunity as 
shoyvn by (a) relative-number of persons employed in the upper and 
in the lower stages of the industry ; (6) average wages in the upper 
and in the lower grades; ( c ) proportion of new employees each year 
as compared to the total number of employees; (d) intermittence or 
steadiness of the industry; (e) number of departments or kinds of 
work represented in the industry. 

3. Ways in whiet the industry is recruited.— Recruiting as shown 

l^lder the following conditions: (a) Difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing efficient workers, (b) How are high-grade workers recruited, by 
promotions from below or by direct employment? (c) Are un- 
twined beginners wanted by employers? (d) Different ways in 
which beginners enter the occupation, ‘(e) Average wage at which 
be ginn er^ enter the occupation; preferred age from employers’ 
standpoint. (/) Percentage of those between 14 and 16 years of 
age entering during one year. , (y) Percentage of 'those between 
16; and 1'8 years of age entering during one year. (A) Average 
amount of general school training represented by beginners,, (f) Are 
the wages small at first, growing slowly to high, or are they compar- 
atively large at first but with small rate of increase ? (j) Percentage 
of beginners leaving in the space of one year. .(£) Percentage re- 
maining', in low-paid work at end of six years. (1) Percentage ad- 
vanced to. skilled or responsible work at higher wages at end of six 
years. . ' ■ • ■ 1 . 

4. - In what ways do workers obtain training f — (a) Have all be- - 
ginners opportunities to learn more than one operation or kind of 

(^) Am there opportunities later on for.thofje showing 
ability to change from one department to another! (c) Is the occu- 
pation open at the top for all beginners with requisite ability ! (d) 
Does the worker receive any instruction or training from the em- 
PtoJw* («) Is there an apprenticeship system?^ (/) What per- 
centage of all young begipnersare apprenticed? 

& demanded intelli- 
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6. Conditions under which the work is 'performed . — (a)* Does the 
work involve any peculiar physical or nervous strain or present 
peculiarly unhealthy conditions? (b) Are the nature and conditions 
of the work such as to stimulate the intelligence of workers or such 
as to narrow and restrict their growth? (c) Are the influences sur- 
rounding the work morally deteriorating? 

7. Relations of occupation to school training . — (a) Is the industry 
hampered by lack of knowledge or training on the part of beginners? 
(/;) Is general School training beyond the u working-paper ” grade of 
value for success in the occupation? (o) Is general school training 
lx>yond graduation from grammar school of advantage?' (<?) Is a 
complete high-school education of advantage? ( e ) Is industrial- 
school training in any form an advantage? (/) If either general 
or vocational training is an important advantage, just what kind of 
training is most necessary for efficiency? (1) General knowledge, 
(2) industrial and economic intelligence, (3) specialized technical 
knowledge, or (4) manipulative skill? (g) Would such instruction 
be most helpful if obtained before entrance upon the occupation or 
after? 

As a result of the investigation outlined it should be possible to 
detemnrine^st of all whether the situation in the particular industry 
is such as to mike school instruction in some form desirable from 
the Standpoint of added efficiency; that is, whether the industry 
requires some form of skilled or technical knowledge that is not 
readily or satisfactorily obtained under conditions of regular work. 
Second, granted that this need is indicated, the investigation should 
allow us to determine whether the industry represents economic, sani- 
tary, and other conditions that justify the community in providing 
means to assist its, workers. Third, the investigation should indi- 
cate with some degree of definiteness what type of vocational school 
work is best adapted for serving the industry; that is, whether an 
all-day preparatory trade school dealing with pupils before -entrance 
into the industry or part-time day classes or evening classes is needed 
and to what kind of subject matter such classes should address them- 
selves. Furthermore, if it is desired, we should be able to ascertain 
for the industry in which vocational instruction is not an indicated 
need whether general school instruction or social-welfare work is an 
important need of the worker. Such data should allow \is to 
ascertain fairly well the type of school instruction needed for the 
particular industry. 

To illustrate the way in which such data might be interpreted in 
terjms of a constructive program, lpt us examine two or three typical 
industries* 

In^iistry 1 , — In this industry both skilled and technical knowledge 
are req\pred for efficiency* The requisite skill is* obtainable under 
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eonditions^f practical work, but not the technical knowledge. The 
possibjUfy of outside school instruction to supply this technical 
knowledge is consequently indicated. It. is found tldjt difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining efficient high-grade workers; it is also 
found dial the industry presents adequate economic returns; that 
the conditions of. work are satisfactory; and that opportunities 
for advancement are open. It is also found that beginners are not 
admitted below 10 years of age. Such conditions taken by them- 
selves would indicate ^possibilities for either -a preparatory trade 
•^ehool for.those bet week 14 and 10 years of age, part-time day classes, 
or evening classes. 

Further detailed study would be necessary to determine whether 
Ike required technical knowledge could be gained by boys bclchv Hi 
years of age in a preparatory trade school, und whether they would 
attend shell a school; whether or not the employers would, allow 
attendance on- part-time day classes; and still further consideration 
to determine what type of school would be best fitted for this par- 
ticular conditioh. 


Industry 2- In this industry skill is needed for efficiency; con- 
ditions of practical work d<3 not allow skill to be readily obtained; 
the" trade brings good returns; conditions of work are satisfactory; 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining efficient high-grade workers; 
opportunities for advancement to high-grade work are frequent; 
beginners are, not taken below 16 years of age. Such conditions indi- 
cate the possibilities of school instruction to supply training $nd 
skill. The same analysis would be necessary. In this case four pos- 
sible school opportunities are suggested^ preparatory trade school 
for those from 14 to 16 years of age ; a trade school for those above 10 ; 
part-time day classes; evening classes. Further investigation would 
be necessary to determine whether sufficient skill to meet the case 
could be given in a preparatory trade school; whether young Soys 
below 16 would attend such a school ; whether they would nttend a 
school for a sufficient period after reaching 16 years of age; and 
whether or not the employers would allow attendance on part-time 
day classes. Still further consideration would be necessary to de- 
termine what type of school would be best fitted for this' particular 
condition, , 


Industry 3 .— In this industry skill is needed, but little technical 
knowledge. Difficulty is experienfied in obtaining efficient high-grade 
skilled workers; wages of high-grade workers are good; conditions 
of workers fairly satisfactory; opportunities for obtaining skill- 
needed for advancement ari^ small; beginnds enter in large num- 
bers at 14 to 16 years of ager and obtain fair wages. Such conditions 
indicate the possibility of a day preparatory school with short-term 
courses, part-time classes, or evening classes, further study would 
beneeded to determine the type best fitted, ‘ 
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If the need for general education or for social welfare work is to 
be looked into,, the investigation should give at least primary indi- 
cations on this side— if, for instance, the industry presents need for , ’ 
but little skill or technical knowledge, but presents fair returns in 
the upper grades, to which advancement. can be, made through ex- 
* perience; if the conditions of work as far as health and growth are. 
concerned are satisfactory ;^if beginners are entered at 14 years qf 
age — at the working-paper stage. Under such conditions it is prob- 
able that the extension of ^general education will be of important 
Ixmcfit to. the workers. This would he doubly true of conditiona 
similar to those just mentioned, ^but under which the line of advance- . 
ment was very restricted, and juvenile workers, although employed 
in large numbers, would find. employment only for short periods. 

^ Furthermore, such an investigation would reveal conditions in 
which little skill or technical knowledge is required; in which, al- ^ 
tjiough the opportunity for advancement to fair wages \s present, the 
work is concerned with such a narrow range of operations in connec- 
tion with automatic machinery that the ‘daily routine is monotonous 
and deadening in its effect. . The study of such conditions of industry 
would very probably point to the provision of physical and social 
recreation as the greatest benefit that could be conferred upon 
workers. 


B.r-HOW SHAlXWE STUDY THE INDUSTRIES FOR* THE. 

PURPOSES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 

* Prof. Frank M. Lka^itt. * 

University of Chicago , Chicago , lit. 

Since vocational education and vocational guidance are generally 
recognized as two phases of the great economic and social movement 
to ■ n prove the condition of those who form the base of the human 
pyramid which we, call 'civilization, it may be asked, wl\en the ques- 
tion a IIo\v shall we study an industry for purposes of vocational 
education ?” has been answered, whether there will remain anything 
to be said from the point of view of vocational guidance. 

If there be any distinction between the two viewpoints, it is be 7 w, f 
cause the movement, as already noted, is both economic and social, 
and because vocational education might possibly be expected to 
emphasize its economic phases, and vocational guidance certainly 
should emphasize its social features. It is possible to think of voca^ 
tional education as having for itegyu rpose the salvation of auk indus- 
trial systeVn and the maintenance of our commercial supremacy, but 
vocational guidance must have as its chief purpose the salvation of 
the lives and the ideals of the Nation’s workers. H* 

The . two are not necessarily antagonistic, but the energy wfiich 
impels each movement is likely to be drawn from a somewhat differ' 
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ent source. For this.reason, if we study anindustry from the point 
pf view of vocational guidance* it may be for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a modification of existing conditions and methods in the 
industry quite as much as to secure a modification of* the condition* 
and methods of education. It is yell within the, range of possibility 
.that vocational guidance, when earned out in a comprehensive, pur- 
pose^ 1 , arid scientific way, may force upon industry many modifica- 
tions which will be good not only for the children but equally for 
the industry. 

For example, we hear much, about a “ minimum wage.” It is 
frequently contended that the minimum wage shop Id be at least 
a living wage. But this makes no provision whatever for the fact 
• that we have always had, and always shall have, children- who ar.e 
only partly self-supporting because they are in that transition stage 
between the period of dependence, on the one hand, and of full 
responsibility for one’s own maintenance, on the other. What is 
radically wrong in the present situation is that children so.oftfn 
are obliged to work, and work intensely,- for the full adult working 
period, .and are given for their services a wage on!y sufficient for 
part support When children work part time only, and when the 

• remaining hours are spent as children should spend them in. fecrea- 
-tion and study, we shall hear less about a minimum wage for minors. 
And what is more to the point, the child-employing industry which 
is forced to adjust itself to the needs and rights of children in 
respect to hours of labor will inevitably’gain by such adjustment. 

The point I would try to make is this, that in studying an indus- 
•try from the point of view of vocational guidance, we should try 
to ascertain what the pr^sibilities are for reorganizing its methods 
of -employing minors, and'^o show how such modification may re- 
sujt.in common advantage, both tg the industry and’ to the industrial 
worker. Vocational guidance hfesitate to demand such 

modification merely because the industry is rich and powerful and the 
child relatively poor and weak. Why’ should we hesitate to lay hands 
on induat ry in the name of education when we have already laid hands 
on the school in the name of industry? 1 • 

In studying, the characteristics of the' various industries in order 
to determine whqt are the “ good ” industries, we are told that a 

• , good industiy is one in- which fcfere.are clearly defined lines of 
' progress from the lowliest “job” up to some of the. prominent rg- 

^ sponsible positions in', the organization, .thus providing incentive for 
w-, bo *4 : - ^ and study. In stUdying an industry from the .guidance 
it, is essential tfet we sUnddrbetween 'the schtool; and 
^d loekiin both into theihop 

r ' “ d into the school life of the child. " We^ukrbe aWe> 
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. say, eventually, that such and such experiences gained in the last 
year or two of the child’s school life have rendered the first year 
or two of his vocational life more efficient and progressive than some 
other type of school work. In order to do this it will be necessary, not 
only to' improve immensely the nature of our school records, but to 
establish the right to exercise some sort of community control and 
supervision of working minors, so that records of the early voca- 
tional years may also be preserved. It is only by taking the late 
school records, together with the early vocational records, and by 
considering them as a wbt^e^BS a continuous experience, that valu- 
able conclusions can be reached and the industry be truly “ studied.” 

It is qhite clear that all this will take time and that the proetta 
"can not produce immediate results, but beginnings can be made now,} 1 
nnd we should remember that the project upon which we are engaged 
is one that will last indefinitely, advancing by slow growth from 
within rather than by superficial accretion. 

Since any plan for giving vocational guidance involves the cooper- 
ation of parent, teacher, and employer, it reasonable to expect that 
modifications will be brought about not only in the school but also in. 
the heme and in the shop. It. is quite as reasonable to expect that 
"the employer may be- brought to see the advantage of making- the 
early vocational experience educative as that the teacher shall be in- 
duced' to give the later school experiences a rfeal vocational flavor. 
In the problem of making a better adjustment between the child, the 
educational methods, and the vocational demands, we shall certainly 
find that the characteristics of childhood are more fundamental and 
changeless than are the characteristics of our industrial systems or 
of our school organizations. The “ factory system,” whioh is giving 
us most of our difficult problems in the industrial education move- 
ment, has evolved its important features within 200 years; our mod- 
em school has' its roots in an educational tradition of perhaps four 
centuries; the characteristics of childhood are the same now as ages 
sgo. They are constant — one might say eternal — while, by compari- 
son, the “ systems ” of education and of industry are but transitory. 

The child needs for his complete development play, study, ~©jid 
work. - We can not improve matters materially by “saving” him 
from work until he is 16 or 18, for, as Prof. Ely. has pb kited put, 
the problem of child idleness is a far more serious one in the United 
States to-day than is the problem of child labor, So we must “ 
that is to say, “ improve ” the work, and whatever may be Of im , 
portance in studyiy^a® industry from the point V view of vocational 
education, from the point. of view of yoc&tionall guidance the prime, 
factor will alwkye be the childj whose rights will be placed far above 
thosejf property or the dictated ofedqcatioroaf tradition. 
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Presiding Officer, Prof. M. Telleen, 
Cate School of Applied Sciences, Cleveland, Ohta. 


Question 1. — What should be the relation of vocational guidance to employment 

agencies? 

Mr, Henry D. Hatch, Chicago: In thip country we have very much to learn 
from Edinburgh, Scotland.- In that city there is a very vital connection be- 
tween the educational information department, which practically works out the 
vocational adjustment probleih, and the employment depar tm ent 

Under the Parliamentary act of 1010 it was made possible for boards of 
education td expend public funds in Scotland, and later in England, for the 
establishment of vocation bureaus. Afterwards tbe board of trade ltd>or ex- 
change made\$ possible to establish Juvenile departments, and now throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland three different forms of cooperation exist In my 
judgment the type found in Edinburgh is the wisest, where there is a combi- 
nation .oj both functions, the juvenile deportment of the board of trade labor 
t * Exchange and the educational information department in the board of educa- 
tion offices,* both under board of education supervision and direct control. 

Miss Lillian. Kane, Hartford, Conn, : I wish to speak of the special problem 
of placement from my experience in Hartford. When I went to Hartford to 
start \ocatlonal guidance work there was no vocational education at all. The 
children were leaving school ty the thousands between the ages of 14 and 16 
and entering any. industry- they happened to find. We found by investigating 
in Hartford that placement Is needed for children betwe^i the ages of 14fand 16. 

Vocational guidance Is too loose a scheme; that is, you can advise a £hlld to 
enter a vocation, but you must define exactly the place foi'him to get thfc right 
guidance. Placenutft work is necessary, but It can not be done legitimately by 
the public-school system until there is a thoroughgoing system o< continuation 
schools. 

Chairman Trixeen : There is a rather interesting phase in the city Cleve- 
land, where they have mode provisions for Vri employment bureau in connection 
with which vocational guidance will be £aken up. It Is felt 'that vocational 
guidance must necessarily go* hand In harfd Vlth the. employment or placement* 

Mr, Gustav BlumxNthax -Washlngton^D. C. : An employment agency can not 
have much to do at present wigi vocational guidance. Most of tbe vocational 
, , agencies which the Young Men’s Christian Association has started in Buffalo* 
Minneapolis, and New York have to do altogether boys who have already 
been through school. 

Vocational guidance Should have its start! in the schools befoje the 
nttalii the age of H yenra nnf require employment, For tthe list three ywn I 
have In America a-klnd of vocational employment work, but Jt wait 

pot actually totted poeittiioa for people; it waa-tatfijer to riaeap what they were 
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actually capable of doing. ' We have recently started a vocational bureau In 
Washington! D. C. He 'chamber of commerce, the board of trade, and the 
manufacturers’ association have po other purpose In this enterprise than to 
find work for hlgh-sehool boys and girls in Washington when they leave school. 

* Mb. Edwin G. Coolet, Chicago: They have a most practical bureau in the 
city of. Edinburgh. In the building on Castle Terrace the organizer of continua- 
tion schools has his own office, and in the next room the man at the head of 
the labor bureau h » 8 his office, and this serves as a clearing house for the 
employment of youthful people in the city of Edinburgh. The educational 
organizer receives from men and women in charge of schools a list of those 
who are going to be free at the end of the year to leek employment under the 
law, being li years of age. He knows whether they are going to stay in school 
or whether theyfcre going out If they are going to leave, they are reported to 
this organizer of the continuation schools. Information is filed with him 
about these boys and girls as to theirSjhysical and mental characteristics— 
whether their eyes are good, whether thef^ lungs are good, whether they are 
Stupid or intelligent, industrious or lazy. Any general information that can be 
made available is all at hand in this organizer’s officer * 

On the other side of the doorway is the application of the employer stating 
what he wants — a carpenter’s apprentice, a plumber’s apprentice, or whatever 
it may be. . H 

It is the duty of this organizer each year, shortly before the close of the 
schools, to call the students in with their parents for a meeting, at which he. 
the teachers, the parents, and the members of a special committee appointed by 
the board of education, representing various trades, all talk with these boys and 
girls, to ascertain what wages are paid jind how many J^sitlons there are to fill. 
Then, before the close of the year, the fthdehts make their applications to the 
educational organizer, stating what they would like to* do. On the other side 
of that application is placed tiie information as to what is available. The work 
Is carried on in a very systematic and careful manner. As soon as a boy or a 
girl enters upon employment, the continuation school organizer knows it; the 
ch^d IS called in ; and full information is obtained concerning his employment, 
the hystem Is working admirably in the city of Edinburgh. 

Question 2. — At what period of the school work should vocational guidance be 
. begun? 



Mr. Jesse B. Davis, Grand Rapids.: It Just happens that we begin wittf the 
seventh grade in Grand Rapids. That does not mepn that we believe that* this is 
the place where It necessarily should be begpn. We have not tried to get at it from 
that point of view. It Is a matter of evolution. We began the work In the high 
«chdol and have worked It back to tljjs point, and as so much of our work is in a 
condition of experimentation, this is abont the only answer I can make to the 
question. ]n other words, so far as this formal study of the problem on the part . 
of, the pnpil Is concerned, we fed that the seventh grade Is about as early as it is ' 
practicable; but others may have had experience In begin ni n g it before the* 
seventh grade.®’ 

There is some work in broadening the ..vision of the pupils that might perhaps 
b« done earlier— industrial excursions, or Something of that sprt; but so far we 
have hot attempted to dOAny thing by way of fofmal instruction earlier than the 
seventh grade. , ? \ j 

Mas, Wills, Hartford, Conn.; In, the State of Comtecticut nearly TO per 
\ of the children have left School by end of the Sixth grade, ’fhere 

fore. If yon basin vocational raldiinm in tha uvani), <nwde,* It would only 
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touch a few of the children who leave school at the age of 14 to go to work. 
We think, in Hartford, that vocational guidance should begin Just as early 
us possible. 

Perhaps I do not understand what some of you mean by vocational guid- 
ance in the lower grades of school, but to me it would mean the study of 
aptitudes, such as the teacher can make from daily association with the 
child. Possibly *an illustration would be of more ‘Interest I know of a 
little apprenticeship school for machinists in a small town In Connecticut 
where they take boys in at the age of 16 ; and the director' of ‘that school 
told me. that within three months 40 per cent of the boys are discharged as 
not having the aptitude for becoming* expert machinists. There the special 
requirement is that a boy should have the correct eye for proportion and 
-direction. Without that qualificntiod he can never be an expert machinist. 

As I say, the director informed me that the boys go in at the age of 16 and 
that 40 per cent of them are found to be misfits. Now, that should be 
found out by the teacher in the school long before the child is 14 years of 
age. To me whatds meant by vocational guidance is the Btudy of aptitude. 

Mb. F. P. Goodwin, Cincinnati : A few of us in Cincinnati have been 
* sidering the advisability of trying something In the -way of vocational guid- 
ance with that class of pupils whom we may call prevocatlonista — those pupils 
who perhaps are behind in their courseT whom we are already putting or 
expect to put in prevocational work, largely .manual in character, and who 
will spend at least half of their time in school and the other half in em- 
ployment. We, have not attempted this yet, Vut we have come to believe, as 
has just been said, that a good deal could be done through the .study of 
aptitude. » 

I nm willing to go further as a suggestion for an experiment and to urge that 
a considerable body of information should be given pupils of that class con- 
cerning the various trades which may be open to them, so that the child 
himself wHl be giving some consideration to the question of what his life career 
ghall be. I should add in that connection that.in my Judgment there should be * 
a strong contrast in the child’s* mind between the two classes of occupations he * 
may enter — the blind-alley trade and the trade which opens up a career Instead 
of simply a fair living at the beginning.' 

Mb. Hen^t D. Hatch, Chicago. Two points occur to me in this connection — 
one as to the relation of the charts whWh Dr. Ayres has exhibited 1 and the 
other in connection with what has Just been said. Dr. Ayres very distinctly 
showed that the sixth grade and those below it contain half of the pupils who 
leave school. If you begin in the seventh- grade to look' after the vocational 
adjustment problems of these children you leave more than half of them out 
of any consideration whatever, and perhaps you leave opt of consideration that 
half which Is most In need of your help, because the circumstances of those who 1 
go on with their school work are much more favorable to their life outlook 
than are the circumstances of those who hf>ve dropped t>y the wayside in these 
loq-j-r grades. 

Now, just a worth again supplementing what Mr. Cooley 'has said and adding 
further to what I suggested In reference to Edinburgh. It ls : a part of their 
plan there that when the chM is 12 years of age, or when he has reached the 
sixth standard, Corresponding fairly well to oOr sixth grade, the parents or# * 
taken into u heart-to-heart talk with the school authorities as to. the outlook 
«fqt future school attendance on the part of the child, If it j* the outlook of 
the child that he may go on into £be hlgher-grad^ school's, having completed 
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the sixth ptandard, for a two-year Course, or a three-year course, or a five-year 
* course, leading eventually to a certificate to the university, then his way 1 b 
\ clear through the regular courses that have befcn In operation fc^ a number 

of years; but^ If it Is the forecast of the parents that that child mupt leave > 
, school at 14, ,then It 1^ the thought and arrangement of the school authorities' 

1 *tn Edinburgh to care very carefully for the child during these next two years, 
between the age of 12 and 14, in what are known as the supplementary courses 
in the regular day school, courses which form the first foundation of the 
continuation school for those that do not get a chance to accomplish this work 
before they leave school. 

Mr. Henderson, Hammond, Ind. : 1^ seems to me self-evident If we are to 
give the child vocational guidance, that we must give it to the child while 
* we have him and not after he is gone. If practically 70 per cent of the children " 

• leave school at the end of the sixth grade, we must get in ahead of that time. 

It does not seem to me, however, that we should accept this condition ns at 
all needful, that of a boy leaving school in the sixth grade aC14 years of age, 

^ or about two years retarded. We had better devote our attention to getting 
that boy past the sixth grade at the age of 14. If 70 per eentfof the children 
ldave school at the sixth grade, we would have to begin at tfie fourth grade. 

4 That does not seem.lo me to' be 'needful at all. We as instructors should see 
to it that those children get beypnd the sixth grade at ^ie age of 14. 

Question 3. — What methods and agencies are needed lor advising school children 
with a view to securing the training indicated by vocational guidance? 
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Miss Anne Davis, Chicago : We started to work In Chicago a little over three 
years ago with a private organization entirely outside of the schools. It started 
under the supervision of the School of Civics and Philanthropy, being assigned 
to the research department of that school. They were mnklng an interesting 
study at that time qf truant children who were coming out of the grammar 
schools, with n6 one 1 to guide them ofc lead them into any beginning jobs; and 
in following. up the children they found the majority of them* landed sooner or 
later In the Juveblle court as delinquent boys and girlB. They began making 
a study of some of the industfjes and some of the jobs open to boys between 
the agps of 14 arid 10 ; and after a few months of experimental work they began 
studying some of the occupations and Industries open to girls In the city of 
Chicago between the ages of 14 and 16. For nearly two years we worked 
* entirely outside of the schools. The result was the children that; came to tig 
were children that had been but of school for some time. They were ohlldren 
who had had anywhere from* one to eight or nine jobs ; they bad drifted from 
one blind-alley occupation to another; and the result was that there was very 
Jfttle we could do for them -In the way of vocational guidance. Some of .them 
bad worked on automatic machines ; they Could not see, and we could not make 
them' see, that It was worth while to enter a trade as an apprentice at $5 or f6 a 
Week, when they could earn 1 $8 or $9 nr flO a week on an automatic machine. 
For that reason, as I say, the result was that we could do very little for these 
boys and’ girl*. * 

We sfcw, therefore, that the work ought to be done fn the schools p that we 
plight Up catch these. children thte&fr working certificates were Issued amd 
before they had a chance to get Into Any teMd of employment* 
lH tfaxd^of this fmt (1913), Mri Srguiig Andttfie board of edoc&tlttfr very 
’ kindly ceh— nto fl to give us office spa&m the board of edeoiifion headquarters. 
Notices wue sent out to the principals asking their cooperation and aMi| glso 
If tluf would be willing to send tim to us before they issued their working 
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certificate*. Now, when a child asks for a working certificate or when a teacher 
understands a child Is thinking of leaving school, the supervisor who has charge 
of the work nearest that school is notified; the child is seen; the home is vis* 
lted and the parents Interviewed; with the result that we hove been able to 
return a good many children to school. 

We found In two or three schools that It had simply become a custom for the 
children to leave at 14 years of age. In response to inquiry, numerous children 
said, “We are leaving school because we are 14 years old; ” they thought they 
did not have Jo go any longer. When we held open the opportunities that the 
Chicago schools are now giving in the way of vocational training, When they 
heard, of this and of the technical work in the high schools, we found we were 
able to return a large number of these children to school to continue their 
training. 

We are doing a little work In placement, of course, but our main object Js to 
get the child back to school and to put him in the way of further training if 
•possible. 

Miss M. &>ith Campbell, Cincinnati : Do you think you can get a good idea 
of.the Industries without placement work? 

Miss Davis: No; I do not think ydu can. We did very Httle work in place- 
ment at first We find out, however, before place children In these indus- 
tries, all we can learn about the occupations and the conditions under which 
these children Work, the opportunities oi>en to them, and the wages paid to 
them. An iuterview with an employer gives ^perhaps* a very good idea of a 
certain occupation or a certain factory or a certain Bhop, but after a child 
has worked there we* are not always continued thiit the employer has given 
as a correct statement of the conditions in that factory or Bhop. 

Mr, C. B. Conley, Pittsburgh: I should like to ask if there is any cooperation 
on the part of the manufacturers? * » 

Miss Davis: We have Investigated about Vooo shops, offices, and factories 
in the city. This Is, of course, a very small percentage of the number we have 
In Chicago; but on the whole, especially since we have started to work In the 
school, the manufacturer <fias been very much Interested in the work we are 
doing, and I think we .have had very good cooi>erntion, I might add that we 
have also had very good cooperation on the part of the unions In the work we 
are doing. 

'Mb. Richards, Rockford, 111. : I should like, to ask If the manufacturers apply 
,to you for children? 

Miss Davis : We do not wish the employers to titinfcwe are a regular employ- 
ment bureau. We try to get that out of their hemh^pst before I*came away 
an employer called me up. He had called up the week before for a boy to 
fill a certain position been use we had sent others to him who had been success- 
ful, and he told me he wanted another boy*Jnst like the boy we had eent hiib 
before. His need was a littl* more 'urgent than we could supply, howeydr, gnd 
he called me up to say that our boy came a day too late ; that he hired another 
._ boy, but was sorry he had not waited, but that now he wanted another boy apd 
be was willing to wait until we could send him the right kind of a boy* ** 

Mb, Oonucy: You stated thhbyou had the cooperation of the manufacturer. 
Dora the manufacturer take sufficient interest in your boys to Jmo^how they 
ape. trained? Have they cooperated with you in any extent ig to the ojaWicu- 
hm? My reaeon fofr asking that question is this; ge far as I know the city 
of Pittsburgh has the only school boafd tjxaj has set 6 side a stim of money 
for YOChfoitt# upoUUm*.’ We haffeel^aya Men Kuchin* out to get theNery 
best we could*- If the pianufacture^ horn our view point, wqnld do his very 
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' *•* *** WmiieU In tbe training of the child as much a* he does lri 

getting him, I think it would relieve-our work very much. ^ « 

Miss Davis: We are working at that from another direction "in Chicago by 
trying to get these manufacturers who emplofr boys Vho have had little training 
and have had to go to work at'an early ago to send the boys to school half a 
day a week. There is one company in Chicago sending 20 boys to 'elementary 
schools— boys who have not completed the grammar-school grades— for courses 
in academic subjects, English, history, mathematics, etc. We are working from 
that direction with these hoys. The majority of the manufacturers are inter- 
ested in their further training, but we have not been able to make them all see 
the benedt they are going to derlve'by giving the hoys a half day off each week 
to go to school. 

Ma, W. M. Roberts, Chicago: I would like to say that the greatest work that 
vocational agencies have done bos* been to get the children back to school. 
Abodnt 40, per cent of those who apply for Jobs are Induced to go back to school 
and continue their courses. Usually, as Miss Davis has said, It would be advls- 
able to suggest to these people something that could be done In school to fur- 
ther the purpose the child, has In mind as his life work, some line of study or 
vocational course that can be taken up in high school. 

Mias Davis : In answer to Mr. Conley’s question as to whether the business 
men are in cooperation with this work, . I should like to have Mr. Raymond 
Booth, who represents the association of commerce in coopera tin with the 
board of education, state something of the work he is doing with the business 
men of Chicago. 

Mb. Raymond Booth, Chicago: It seems to me to be a rather healthy sign 
to any community when the business and educational interests realize that their 
Interests in the boy who leaves school or is coiitempl.ting leaving school are 
* in the last analysis, one and the safhe. The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has definitely entered upon the work of vocational guidance simply from the 
business and economic viewpoint* m 

Employer's are geuerally heard complaining of the loss of time and wpste of 
energy they have in breaking In boys who drift Into Jobs for which they are 
► not fitted; who therefore last only a brief length of time; and who at the • 
- ®*P*ratk>n of that time have to be dismissed. It was felt thnt some means 
ought to be Instituted whereby one of two things could be put Into effect: 
First, that bOys. who were leaving School might be Induced to stay In school 
longer, so that 'when they did leave they would give a better type of servlg» 
to the employers; or second, that those’ who did leave might be placed In work * 
tof which they had thp most natural aplitude. 

Instead of golng-about this independently, it was felt that the best way to 
work It out was to cooperate with all the Institutions Interested, and par- 
ticularly with the board of education, Inasmuch as the board of education la 
training the future operatives for Industry. So the association of commerce has 
for the pest year been cooiferatlng directly with the board of education. It 
has kept ms representative In the' field who has been trying to Induce the 
boys whocame to him to go bac| to school If they possibly coujd. 

Employersjsre beginning to wake* up to the fact that child labor la n6 In the 
l£*t analyst profitable A ^number of employers have told me thnt they would 
tie only glad to raise th$ age limit at which boys come to theuJand seek 
employment Ip a master of employers* re gradually seising thg age 
> ™ a,t 1111 le > bacanp^thejrfeel that the type of service that they get under that 
age If not efficient add is far frAn. proving satip&etory. Hmpioyeimir® voicing 
a «*y which If taunt ai^jvl^I*ltard n<#w, for gs&fiw efficiency 
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and g better type of service from the juvenile employees who come* to them. 

T We therefore try to keep the children in BChool just as long as possible, know- 
lng that in the long run they are goirife to give a type of service that is better 
and more satisfactory to the boys and girls*them selves and that is going to be 
of more valire to the Industries. 

Again, those boys who do have to leave want to be linked up with the kind * 
of work for which they have the most natural fitness, and so we have tried 
\ to extend the cooperative group of employers, especially among those who are 
members of the association of commerce. I have therefore been going around 
to a number of these employers, interesting them in the work by telling them ] 

what the board of education Is doing, and that It was felt that the board of 
education and the association of commerce, representing the combined business * 
interests, should work In direct harmony and should have at heart the best * ■ 

Interest of these boyB who are leaving school and who are potential citizens 
and business men. Of course, the association of commerce Joined Ah this move- 
ment, not so much from philanthropic motives, but because they realized that 
in the long run they will be jthe gainers. It is obvious that if this waste of time 
and money in breaking in misfits can be obviated, the business interests, as 
well as the boys and girls, ^re going to be benefited. 

So it seems- to me -that t^e very fact that dm board of education of the city 
of Chicago and the business Interests of ihe city of Chicago are organized, 
and that there is a strong cooperation between them, indicates a widened public j 

feeling and a widened civic conscience. 

Mb. Henry D. Hatch, Chicago: Mr. Chairman, will you kindly request t)r„ 

Bonser, of Columbia University, to tell us how the Manhattan Trai)e School for 
Girlfc is solving the probleid of guidance and prepaj*ation for employment and 
placement? 

Bbof. Frederick 6. Bonseb, New York: The Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls is making an endeavor to place girls wbo come to them iujsucb >vork as 
fits tneir natural aptitudes. This school takes girls in the upper grades, gives 
them quite a variety of work to find out wbnt their natural aptitudes are, and 
then advises them to concentrate upon that line of work fos which they are 
best adapted. They are in pretty close touch*wi th the employers in various' 
lines into Vhlch the girls go, and they make a careful endeavor when a girl 
leaves .school to help her to find the work for which she is adapted. They * 

carry along a line of work which is from day to day a constant \eat of what 
the girl's commercial ability may be when she leaves the school; that is, they 
know at the end of any day, aod the girl herself may know. Just what she 
could earn if she were to go into a trade on the next day. As a result of this 
careful check as they go along they a re -enabled to place the girls pretty welj. 

Question 4, — What are to be the methods for discovering the capacities and aptitud& 

of school children? 1 

4. **” ' 

• Chairman Teller: I think Cincinnati }s the one city which is*>est qualified 
to give an answer to this question. I shall therefore call upon Miss Campbell. i 

Miss M. Edith Campbell, Cincinnati: We are attempting to do two things 1 : 1 | 

One is to make a comparative study of children in school for five years and the < 

other is to study the children at work, giving them a simple tost at the end of I 

each Job, because we have a latf which requires ^registration at the end of 
each Job, so that they must' come buck and get a net? work certificate. Wfe are 
trying to make an extensive etudy of these children, and we expect at the 

jtim to be able ty gftve j$me ai^.{urto f 
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resultB a chieyed under this plan. We huve tested. In the three year* that the 
work has been going forward, approiimately 800 children. We are trying, 
through the administrative office, tot And out about the Industries, and we are 
also trying to -find out through simple psychological and physical tests the 
Industrial record of each child In connection with a cn refill system of home 
follow-ups after the child has found employment, und also through these tests 
to discover his aptitude. 

Question 5.— Has any complete system of work for a vocation counselor for a series 
4 of months boon drawn up anywhere? 

V Mies Saba Louise Abnold, Boston : a year's program for those desiring to 
become vocational counselors lias been arranged by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. This iucludes research as to industrial op- 
portunities, economics, statistics, observation, and practice. It Is planned and 
will be carried on by the apixdntment bureau of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston and by instructors who are thoroughly equipped.- 
It Is especially offered to college graduates and experienced teachers who are 
preparing for the problems of vocational advice or counsel. This Is the only 
year's program I know of ofTered to teachers. It ‘had been exi looted that this 
* would go into oiieration this year, but conditions have compelled 

its postponement until next year. * 

Question 6. Is vocational guidance a thing that concerns purely tie submerged 
seven-tenths, that is, those children that drop out of school at an unseasonable 
age, or is it concerned with those who entef the professions— school teaching) 
•ay — and a good many other kinds of work? 

Pbof* Bonser: It has seemed to me from the beginning that vocational guid* 
ance Is something that concerns all people who are In any way to render social 
service to others; and that some of our most valuable social capital is repre- 
sented by those children who are able to gcKtkrough the schools beyond the 
si^th and seventh grades. You know there are many adapts in the profession ; 
you know one of the students in the vocational guidance class last ‘year said 
she though there wpre more misfits among the school teachers than in any 
other vocation. 

The general character of thip question leads me to suggest what might have 
a relationship to one of the previous questions that I did not feel moved to 
Say anything about at the time. Where should vocational guidance begin? It 
seems to me that the whole discussioug^ere has be^n in a certain sense an 
Indictment of olir public-school system. If it is the business bf the public-school 
system to deni with problems that are in such close relation to life, problems 
which involve the earning of a livelihood, aid If the boys and girls £oiug 
through these earlier years of life under the guidance of the school teachers do 
not learn something that enables them to make a livelihood, then Just so far, it - 
seems to me, the public-school system falls short Eventually, I believe, the out- 
come of vocational guidance will be to so organise the curriculum of the 
schools, both elementary, and secondary, that the work will constantly bear 
•offldently upon* life to make it count for something in discovering both the* 
vocational aptitude of the child and the business that has application to the 
** thU thing works Itself out in a large way and doee not confine itself 
$0 th&^abmerged an© unfortunate class w4tf> must get out of School gt an 
age* then it dpes affect all th? vocations, including professions, and lit 
does M the children. 

f . ' ^ - * , S' 
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B.— VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH "ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. 

} 

WORK IN THE ORAND RAPIDS (Ml^|) HIGH SCHOOLS, UNDER JE86R. B. 

DAVIS, VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 

Members of the vocational guidance conference were admitted to 
, the classrooms to observe the pupils in the discussion of vocational 
topics according to the following outline : 

j Seventh-grade theme: Tocofional ambition. 

Turpose, to arouse within the pupil a desire to be somebody and something 
worth while in the world. 

Eighth-grade theme: The value of an education. 

Purpqse, to Impress upon the pupil the need and means of obtaining some 
further preparation for life than that of the grammar grades of the public 
schools. 

Ninth-grade theme, first semester: The elements of character that make for 
success in life. 

Purpose, to draw out an understanding of real success Indite and how it -is 
obtained, and to apply the fundamental lessons of character building to 
the needs of each pupil t * .* 

Ninth-grade theme, secoud semester: Vocational biography. 

Purpose, to continue the same lessonrffrom the llves'of successful men and 

j women in varied fields of endeavor. 

* Tenth-grade theme, first semester : The world's work , ' % 

Purpose; to study vocation in general In order that the pupil's vision of the 
call to service mny be as broad as possible.! 

Tenth-grade theme, second semester : Choosing a vocation, 
i Purpose, to attempt to select that vocation or general field of occupation for 
which the pupil by self-anulysls seems best fitted. 

| Eleventh-grade tl^eme, first semester : Preparation for life's work. 

Purpose, to plan out a definite course of study and conduct to meet the 
special requirements of the profession, business, or industry chosen/ 
Eleventh-grftde theme, second semester: Vocational ethics. 

Purpose, to study the moral problems pecullnr to the chosen business, pro- 
» tension, or occupation. ^ * 

Twelfth-grade theme, first eem^ter: Social ethics. # 

Purpose, to study therelatlon of the individual In his future vocation to 
society. ' t 

Twelfth-grade theme, second semester: Civic ethics. 

Purpose, to study the relation of the individual in his future vocntlon to 
the state. 
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